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Marvelous disclosures, as throwing light on the 
Bible text, have been made in Bible lands during 
the past half-century. Among these disclosures, none 
have been more remarkable or more important than 
those which have brought into new prominence the 
Hittites, as a people who were for centuries one of the 
great world-powers, but whose very existence was lost 
sight of to history, save as its mention was found in 
the Bible text. Concerning the whole Hittite ques- 
tion, no person is better qualified to write intelligently 
than the Rev. Dr. William Wright, of London; and 
the article from his pen, on another page, for readers 
of The Sunday School Times, is worthy of the interest 
that it is sure to excite. 


It is very easy to be at fault, either wilfully or 
unintentionally. It is very easy to find an excuse for 
one’s self when one’s fault is pointed out. It is not 
very easy for one to see that he is at fault when he is 
told of the fact. Nor is it very easy for one to 
acknowledge frankly’that he has been at fault with- 
out proffering any excuse for himself, when he is 
told by another that he has been so. There is noth- 


almost any point, and to see why he was so. There 
is nothing nobler than for a man to see that he. has 
been in error, and to say so without a word of excuse 
for himself. What a pity it is that, while so many 
men are constantly falling into error in their course, 
so few of them have the nobleness to perceive their 
errors, and to confess them without palliation as 
often as they have an opportunity of doing so! 


How dependent we are on the atmosphere about 
us; yet how little thought we give to our indebted- 
ness to the atmosphere! Life or death is in the air 
we breathe; but whether it is life or death is not 
ordinarily in our minds as we move on in our 
daily occupations, helped or harmed by our every 
respiration. Nor is it alone the natural atmos- 
phere which is all in all to us, in its realm, as 
a means, of life-giving or of life-taking. In our 
home life, in our school life, in our social life, in our 
business life, in our church life, we are more de- 
pendent on the atmosphere of that life than we are 
accustomed to consider. -We are helped or hindered 
in our course by every breath of the atmosphere 
about us there. How grateful we ought to be for a 
pure and invigorating atmosphere in any one of these 
realms! What prominence we ought to give to the 
character of the atmosphere of the realm in choosing 
a school or an occupation for one of our children, or 
a home, or a line of business, or a church, for ourselves ! 


Praise when it is deserved is of more importance 
to the giver than to the receiver. Praise does not 
immediately affect the merit of him to whom it is 
awarded, but it does immediately affect the merit of 
him to whom its awarding belongs. Ifa man deserves 
praise, he is quite as much of a man without praise 
as with it; but no-man can be so much of a man, nor 
seem so much of a man, while withholding just praise 
as while bestowing it. If, for example, a man risks 
his life for another in an act of unselfish heroism, it 
in no way affects his merit, that he is given or is 
denied praise; but it does affect the merit of an ob- 
server of that act, that he renders praise unstintingly, 
or that he withholds it ungenerously. And the same 
principle is operative all along the line of human 
conduct and of its observance. Praise is the price 
that an on-looker puts upon a well-doer’s perform- 
ance; and the on-looker measures himself in the 
measure of the price which he awards to the per- 
formance of the well-doer. In little matters as in 
larger the giving of deserved praise is a duty, the 


performance of which is even more important to the’ 


one who owes it than tothe one to whom it is owed. 
The man who deserves praise can get along without 
it. The man who ought to give praise can never get 
along as he ought to unless he pays it all to the utter- 
most farthing. 


There are lessons to be learned in adversity that 
can be learned only in adversity. A thoughtful per- 
son strives to profit by any educational advantage 
that is offered him, and all the more if the advantage 
is rare or costly. He makes the most of a visit to 
foreign lands, or of the instruction of some famed 
personal authority. When, therefore, in the soul's 
course of training, the great Teacher provides gpecial 
circumstances and facilities, it is well to use these, 
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sent us, a burden we can hardly bear. 
that is designed expressly for us, and for which we 
pay the dear price of keenest suffering, we must not 
waste it,—how shall we fully gain its benefit? Only 
as in any other exceptional opportunity, by earnestly 
seeking to improve it. When the Master enjoins, 
“Seek ye my face,” let his child reply, “ Thy face, 
Lord, will I seek.” Let us follow him even though 
he has chosen a desert place for our communing with 
him ; and let us try there to learn what he desires to 
teach. Hallowed are the days spent thus apart from 
human helpers, and alone with our Lord, listening 
for his word of correction or of comfort, watching to 
see what he will do. Blessed is the strength that is 
imparted by such near presence of the Lord, and 
profitable forevermore are the patience and hope 
wrought out by God’s discipline of sorrow. 





INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER IN THE 
WORLD'S FORCES. 


The history of the world is the history of the words 
and the works and the influence of individuals of 
exceptional personal character. Individual character 
is, in fact, chiefest among the manifest forces in the 
world’s progress. 

God, as the source of all power, works in this world 
through the agency of one man at a time. “He 
putteth down one, and setteth up another.” He does 
not put down one, and set up a great many others in 
that one’s place ; but he puts down one, and sets up 
another one. And the relative measure of the one 
put down and of the one set up is a measure of char- 
acter; for character is always the real measure of a 
man’s power and of a man’s possibilities, in the plans 
and in the work of God for the world. ee 

God has given to the world, in the Bible, a record 
of his dealings with the world from its beginning; 
and that record is, in a sense, little more than the 
record of one man of marked character after another, 
in his relations to God and to his fellow-men, For 
a while, the whole world pivots on the character of 
the first man Adam; then, again, on the character 
of courageous Noah; then, on the character of 
the faith-filled Abraham ; then, on the character of 
the godly Moses; and so on, through the record 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of Samson, of Samuel, of David, 
of Elijah, of Daniel, of Nehemiah. Yet later, in the 
New Testament record, apart from the story of the 
One of matchless character, it is the character of John 
the Baptist, of Peter, of John the evangelist, of Paul 
the missionary, which shapes the destiny of the nations 
for then and for thenceforward. 

In outside history, itis much the same. The indi- 
vidual character of Menes, of Amenemhat L, of 
Thotmes III., of Rameses II., impresses the life and 
decides the course of Egypt, and of the world beyond 
it, for a series of centuries. In the far East, it is the 
character of Kedor-la-’omer, of Sargon, of Assur-bani- 
pal, of Nebuchadnezzar, that decides the bounds, and 
settles the fate, of empires, for successive generations, 
Alexander is reared in the home of Philip of Mace- 
don. As soon as his character has time to develop 
and to assert itself, the whole face of the world is 
changed thereby, never again to find its old form 





character. And so on, in the storied character of 
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Cesar, of Alfred, of Charlemagne, of Peter the Great, 
of Saladin, of Cromwell, of Napoleon, of Washington. 
The one man of exceptional character is the force of 
forces in the world’s movements of his period, 

In the field of thought and feeling, it is the same 
as in the field of action: The character of Zoroaster, 

of Confucius, of Gautama, of Socrates, of Plato, of 
’ Aristotle, of Muhammad, of Descartes, of Bacon, 
swayed successively the minds and hearts of countless 
multitudes. The personality of Homer, of Virgil, of 
Shakespeare, of Bunyan, still trembles in the hearts of 
myriads. Practically all Christian men are ranged 
to-day, as religious thinkers and workers, as, in a sense, 
the followers of one man or of another man, and as the 
evidences and manifestations of that man’s exceptional 
character. They even call themselves Lutherans, or 
Calvinists, or Arminians, or Wesleyans, or Mennon- 
ites, or Socinians, or Swedenborgians, Or, if they 
do not admit that they are displaying the peculiar 
power of some one man who started them in their 
present course, all intelligent students of history know 
that they were thus started by one man. It was 
Hildebrand who grasped the power of the papacy. 
It was Loyola who created Jesuitism. It was Henry 
the Eighth who made the English Church a new 
reality ; and so all along the religious front. 

Even in the freer countries and under the’more 
popular governments of modern times, the personal 
character of one man at a time is likely to sway the 
power of the nation, and he to be recognized as its 
more than ruler. It is not commonly the immediate 
head, but it is the man who is more of a man—a man 
of more marked and exceptional character—than he 
who is nominally at the head of affairs, who is spoken 
of as the leader and shaper of the national life for 
' the time being. In considering the history of Eng- 
land, for the past century or more, we think and 
gpeak of the times of Pitt, and Burke, and North, of 
Peel, and Palmerston, and Disraeli; and Gladstone, 
rather than of the reigning sovereigns successively, 
And America has been divided in opinion from. the 
foundation of its government by the views of Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton; and this not so much because of 
the nature of those opinions, or the official station of 
the men holding them, as through the intense per- 
sonality of those two men of character as leaders in 
their generation. Calhounism and Garrisonism are 
spoken of as the extreme views of the two sides in the 
final great conflict of the opposing sections of the 
country. And these are only illustrations of the sweep 
of affairs in every sphere. 

“Every true man,” says Emerson, “is a cause, a 
country, and an age ; requires infinite spaces and num- 
bers and time, fully to accomplish his design ;—and 
posterity seem to follow his steps as a train of clients. 
A man Cesar is born, and for ages after we have a 
Roman Empire.... And all history resolves itself 
very easily into the biography of a few stout and 
earnest persons.” Froude, writing of the aroused and 
consecrated mca of character, who is fairly devoted 
to the right, says: “In such a condition, a man be- 
comes magnetic. There are epidemics of nobleness, 
as well as epidemics of disease ; and he infects others 
with his own enthusiasm. . . . One takes courage from 
another; one supports another; communities form 
themselves [after the type of such a man] with higher 
principles of action, and purer intellectual beliefs.” 
And Browning summarizes all the lessons of history 
on this point, in his pregnant words: 

‘Tis in the advance of individual minds 

That the slow crowd should ground their expectation, 

Eventually to follow ;—as the sea 

Waits ages in its bed, till some one wave 

Of all the multitudinous mass extends 

The empire of the whole, some feet, perhaps, 

Over the strip of sand, which could confine 

Its fellows so long time; thenceforth the rest, 

E’en the meanest, hurry in at once, 

And so much is clear gained ”— 
through character, 

Nor is it only with the man of exalted station, or 
with the man of intellectual genius, that character is 





exceptional character anywhere is a man among men, 
is a man above men, is a man of force in his sphere ; 
and every man’s sphere is, in. a sense, the sphere of 
the universe. Mr, Moody has said, that “the world 
has yet to see the power of one man wholly conse- 
crated to Christ ;” of one character fully devoted to 
its highest possibilities. But the world has had many 
a gleam of the truth in this direction. That humble 
monk of the desert, who, wellnigh fifteen centuries 
ago, put an end to the brutal, bloodthirsty combats 
in the Roman Coliseum, by the simple assertion of 
his own pre-eminent personality, against the power of 
combatants, of spectators, and of imperial court and 
majesty, was such a gleam of the truth. No one 
knew him until then. His very name is still in ques- 
tion. Some call him Telemachus, and. some Alyma- 
chus. He was a rude, bare-footed, pilgrim-monk, 
from distant Asia. Aroused by the crime of those 
murderous games, he set himself to stay them. Un- 
aided and alone, he swung himself into the vast arena, 
when the passions of the mighty throng were at their 
height, and called on those who were locked in the 
death-struggle to be at peace. Protesting in the name 
of God against such barbaric sports, he was quickly 
cut down, and trampled to death, at the cry of the 
infuriated populace. But his heroic exhibit of pre- 
eminent character was not in vain. His action closed 
the Coliseum as the theater of gladiatorial conflicts ; 
and so once more was individual character proved 
to be a potent force in the world. 

Another gleam of this truth was in the character 
of Peter the hermit; he, also, a’ bare-footed, bare- 
headed, poor old man, with coarse garment and a 
girdle of rope, striding an ass, and moving up and 
down Europe, to stir kings and nobles and the com- 
mon people to espeuse the cause of the Crusades, for 
which he pleaded. His exceptional character was 
one of the world’s great forces in his day. 

To come down nearer to our own time for an illus- 
tration of the truth that sheer character is a mighty 
force in the world, apart from the occupancy of ex- 
alted station, or the possession of great genius, there 
was Granville Sharp and his life-work. Successively 
an apprentice to a linen-draper, a law student, and a 
clerk in the Government Ordnance Office, he owed 
nothing to his position, but everything to his excep- 
tional character,—in determination, in studiousness, 
and in persistency. Being told, in a discussion con- 
cerning the New Testament, that his ignorance of 
Greek made him incompetent to judge the force of 
the arguments for and against the divinity of Jesus, 
he at once set himself to master that language; and 
his work on the Greek Article (which “led to the 
more elaborate treatises of Middleton and Words- 
worth ”), became a new starting-point in New Testa- 
ment exegesis. The case of a negro, claimed as a 
slave in the streets of London, aroused his sympathy 
and enlisted his character. With all the courts in 
the realm against him, he started out to secure a 
decision that no man could be a slave on British 
soil. Fighting his case up to the highest tribunal, in 
spite of all odds, and with no seeming advantages, he. 
overturned all former judicial decisions, wrested from 
the eminent Lord Chief-Justice Mansfield an admis- 
sion of previous error, and secured the promulgation 
of the decision he had sought,—that no person could 
be held as a slave on the soil of Great Britain. Nor 
did he stop there. His endeavors led to the work, in 
the same direction, of Clarkson and Wilberforce and 
Buxton and Brougham; and that work went on until 
slavery was swept from the British possessions, and 
afterwards from America. And now every freedman 
or descéndant of a slave, in our own land as in our 
mother-country, owes” his liberty, instrumentally, to 
the character of Granville Sharp, as a force among 
the world’s forces. 

And ever among the great men of character have 
stood the great women of character, equally potent 
in their day and sphere. So it was with Hatasoo, 
Deborah, the Queen of Sheba, Jezebel, Cleopatra, 
Zenobia, Joan of Arc, Queen Elizabeth, Madame 
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Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Flor. 
ence Nightingale, and many another woman in many 
another realm and sphere. - Each of these was in her 
time, and thenceforward, a force for good or for ill 
(and character can show itself in either direction) 
among the world’s great forces. It was a woman of 
character—however that character may have failed 
of its highest direction—whose song of longing for 
herself, as for every true woman of character, was: 
“Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity ; 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self; 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 

To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven : 

To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing as beauteous order that controls 

With growin sway the growing life of man.” 

So to live, is to have and to show character, as a force 
in the world’s forces. . 

As it has been, so it is, and so it must be. “For 
none of us liveth to himself, and none of us dieth 
to himself.” 

“No life 
Can be pure in its purpose, and strong in its strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger thereby.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many a question that is asked of The Sunday School 
Times could find its answer in any ordinary encyclopedia; 
and, in such a case, space is not taken for a reply toitin 
these pages. But now and then the information sought 
for is not available to readers generally, and therefore it 
is given here. An instance of this sort is to be found in 
the following letter from a New Hampshire reader: 

Will you be kind enough to write me where I can find some 
good account of Ulphilas, bishop of the Visigoths, whose name 
‘is mentioned in your paper of June 1? I think I have seen, 
somewhere, that he was a captive boy, and called the wolf-boy, 
and I would like very much-te know something more about him 
than I do, f 

A brief mention of Ulphilas is made in that wonderful 
thesaurus of information, Dr. Joseph Thomas’s Pronoun- 
cing Biographical Dictionary (published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia). A fuller account is given 
in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(published by Little, Brown, and Company, Boston). 
Ulphilas is said to have been the child of Christian 
captives, brought by the Goths from the region of Cap- 
padocia and Galatia, His greatest work was that of 
inventing the Gothic alphabet, and translating the 
Bible into the Gothic language. In doing this work, he 
omitted the Books of Kings, because he thought that the 
Goths needed no such incitement to war-making as that 
portion of Jewish history would givethem. This trans- 
lation forms “the oldest extant monument of Teutonic 
speech.” He lived in the fourth century, having been 
born about A. D. 318. 


Among the many words that are employed in a two- 
fold sense, with a good meaning and a bad meaning, is 
the word “tradition.” ‘The word itself means simply 
“handed over,” or “ passed along.” It is even employed 
in law as applicable to the transfer of a written docu- 
ment from one party to another. In ordinary usage, 
however, it applies to knowledge or belief transmitted 
from one age to another without the aid of written 
proofs. Often the word is used concerning legends and 
myths and fictions, which have come down from a 
former age to find more or less credence with the popu- 
lar mind. But again it is employed to designate a 
generally accepted and unchallenged opinion concern- 
ing matters of fact or of belief having their origin in the 
long ago. In the one case it is used in an obnoxious, 
and in the other in an uncbnoxious sense. An illustra- 
tion of this twofold sense in the use of the word “ tra- 
dition,” or “traditional,” is given in connection with 
current discussions over the origin of the Old and New 
Testament records. Both the Jewish and the Christian 
traditions concerning matters outside of the Bible text 
are generally deemed of comparatively little value, and 
are spoken of slightingly. But the unchallenged tradi- 
tions of the Jewish and Christian churches concerning 
the authorship and the date of particular books of the 
Bible are by many deemed of great value, and are spoken 
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con y to an opinion siceiralag the wars and 
words of a Bible character, as having no other basis than 
“ mere tradition,” and will refer respectfully to an opinion 
concerning the writer and the time of writing of this: or 
that book of the. Bible, as having in its support the un- 
varying traditions of the Jewish and Christian churches. 
That this double use of the word “traditional” by 
Christian scholars should be confusing to the average 
mind, is not to be wondered at. Several letters of in- 
quiry recently received give evidence of such confusion. 
For example, one correspondent writes: 

Can you tell me of any book which will give the traditions 
relating to the books of the Bible as fully as may be? The Old 
Testament, of course, makes most trouble. For the New, I 
should think the work of Zahn, lately noticed in your columns, 
might answer; or another, of which I have heard, by Weiss. I 
think this information might interest other readers also. We 
find the correctness of the “ traditional views ” much discussed, 
but it is by no means easy to find out exactly what the “ tradi- 
tional views” really are. Of course, information relative to 
the New Testament also would be gratefully received. 

And another correspondent writes: 

I do not wish to appear a caviler, but, in his comments on the 
lesson for May 26, Dr. McLaren says that the “similarity, 
often verbal,” in portions of the three first Gospels, “is best 
accounted for by supposing that a common (oral) ‘Gospel’ 
which had become traditionally fixed by frequent and long 
repetition underlies them all,” How am I to understand this 
statement? I think it has been clearly proved that from the. 
very first we have had four written Gospels, which were written 
by the four persons whose names they bear. I think that if 
oral traditions account for the verbal correspondence, Christ 
may as well have left unsaid the declaration that when the 
Holy Ghost should come he would teach them all things, and 
bring all things to their remembrance. I think in times like 
these it is well for the facts as they are (especially in such a 
paper as yours, which reaches all classes) to be perfectly under- 
stood. And I think history will prove that our Gospels are not 
a mass of traditions boiled down, but are the words of God as 
revealed by him through apostles and prophets. If you think 
this is worth your notice, and you can spare a corner of Open 
Letters space, please let me know whether Dr. McLaren is right, 
or have we good reason to believe that from the first we had 
the Gospels written ? 

It would seem that the first of these two inquirers 
has supposed that the “ traditional views” of inspiration, 
and of the authorship of the sacred text, are a series of 
traditions which are accepted, more or less widely, as a 
basis of belief-concerning the origin and the methods of 
composition of those books, It is on this supposition 
that he desires information concerning the details of 
those traditions. But as the “traditional views” ef the 
Bible text about which he hears so much are simply 
those opinions concerning the whole matter which have 
long prevailed among believers in the Bible, he can best 
obtain the desired knowledge by examining some trust- 
worthy account of the Canon of Scripture; that is, of 
the books which are generally accepted as an integral 
portion of the Bible. Such an account is to be found 
in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, under the title 
“Canon,” or in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gious Knowledge, under the title “ Bible Text.” A chap- 
ter in Briggs’s “ Biblical Study,” entitled “The Canon of 
Scripture,’ discusses the theme at some length. The 
second of the two inquirers above noted has supposed 
that it is “clearly proved that from the very first we have 
had four written Gospels which were written by the 
four whose names they bear;” and it seems to him that 
the claim of inspiration is diminished if it be admitted 
that there was an agreement on an oral Gospel before 
the days of the written Gospels. Here again there is 
light to be gained from an examination of the above- 
named accounts of the Canon of Scripture, and from 
the article, ‘‘ Matthew, the Gospel of,” in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible; also from such fuller accounts of 
the New Testament Canon as are to be found in the 
Iiftroduction to Westcots and Hort’s New Testament 
in Greek (published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York), and in Mitchell’s Critical Handbook (published 
by Warren F. Draper, Andover, Massachusetts). There 
is no positive proof as to the precise dates of the writ- 
ing of the four Gospels, severally; nor yet as to the 
mode by which the teachings of our Lord were pre- 
served and imparted by the apostles prior to the writing 

_of these Gospels. Whether the apostles first gave their 
account of our Lord’s teachings in writing or orally 
does not affect the question of inspiration as shown in 
the text of the Gospels with which we are familiar. 
Inspiration might equally well direct a writer to follow 
an old copy or to write a new form, and have the final 
record correct. Not every scholar would agree with 
Dr. McLaren, nor would every scholar disagree with 
him in his opinion. Two valuable statements on oppo- 


-T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh), and Fisher’s “The Beginnings 
of Christianity” (published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Néw York). Either view of this case is consistent with 
the strictest theory of inspiration. 








THE PHILISTINES. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Turning the leaves of the Bible, 
And walking in Canaan’s land, 
In the days of the olden story, 
The days of the Lord’s right hand, 
We find how the chosen people, 
By the Philistines girt around, 
Were now in furious battle, 
And now as captives bound. 


And again, in sinful languor 
To the Philistines lent an ear; 
And bowed in the groves of Baal,-— 
To Ashtaroth bent in tear, 
Forgetting the great Jehovah, 
Who out of Egypt’s coast ;— 
With arm that was strong and mighty, 
Forth brought the ransomed host, 


Turning the Bible pages,— 

With something like disdain 
We ery, “‘ How weak these Hebrews, 

And the thoughts of their hearts how vain! 
How little they knew of loving, 

And how faint their trust in God! e 
No wonder he smote their folly, 

The Philistines his rod.” 


But softly Conscience whispers, 
As alone we sit and muse: 
“Have ye never chosen the evil, 
When the good was yours to choose? 
Have ye never stood and listened 
To the charm of the tempter’s call ? 
Have ye never yielded your freedom, 
To be of sin the thrall?” 


And lo! as she speaks, the blushes 
Come hot to our cheeks, and fast ; 

For oh! the shame of the present, 
Oh! The mistakes of the past. 

And “The Philistines are upon us!” 
How often must we cry, 

When not our words, but our actions, 
Our blessed Lord deny. 


Turning the leaves of the Bible, 
We take ourselves to prayer! 
There is peace at the throne of mercy, 
There are strength and safety there. 
No other king can help us, 
* But the King whose own right hand, 
’ From the Philistines defended, 
His people in Canaan’s land. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE HITTITE QUESTION. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


All questions of vast-reaching importance have to pass 
through three stages. First, they are received with 
derision; second, with hostility; and finally they are 
accepted. Such has been the course of questions politi- 
cal, social, economic, etc,, and such has been the course 
of the Hittite question, which has now reached its final 
stage of gradation. 

Few causes have attained their majority with such sur- 
prising rapidity as the Hittite. It is about sixteen 
years since I convulsed with laughter the scholars of 
Europe by declaring the Hamath inscriptions to be 
Hittite remains. 

In Tyrwhitt Drake’s ‘“ Memoir” (p. 19), Sir Richard 
Burton marks the progress: “The Rev. William Wright 
first suggested, magno cum risu, that they (the Hamath 
inscriptions) were Hittite-—a theory now confirmed by 
Birch, Sayce, and George Smith.” 

The hostility was earnest and sincere in the main, 
but in a few instances it was discreditable. One British 
scholar got an order to “smash ‘The Empire of the 
Hittites,’ ” for a leading magazine. He wrote a severe 
critique. The editor sent it back, to be made more 
severe. The critic complied; but when the article was 
in print, and révised for the press, he withdrew it, 
brought it to me, and confessed the whole matter. 

A clergyman, now great in Hittitology (!) came to me 
one day, and, in the most innocent manner, told me he 
had been offered £10, by the editor of a church maga- 
zine, for an article on my book. 

“T do not,” he said, “know anything about the sub- 
ject; but I want you to give mea copy of your book, and 
to help me to write the article. You know,” he added, 





site sides of this question may be found in Lechler’s 
“ Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times” (published by 


“it will help the book.” 


to an abrupt termination; but I heard, on the following 
day, that this searcher after knowledge was busy at the 
British Museum, studying the inscriptions wrong side 
up, and fishing for any adverse criticism he could catch, 
The review appeared in a church magazine. 

I put on record these items in connection with the 
Hittites, that any of my readers who may have stumbled 
on a truth may have courage to hold by it. A little breeze 
of ridicule and hostility will not kill the truth. Truth 
can afford to wait. She is used to it. After the testing 
of time and ridicule and hostility, they will have the 
laugh with them; but they will rather rejoice. 

We are now, I believe, on the eve of an important 
advance in the reading of the Hittite characters, Hu- 
mann has brought to Berlin, from Sinjirli, a number of 
cuneiform inscriptions, written in an unknown language, 
and German scholars expect great results from them. 
Equally important is the fact that Professor Sayce 
copied at Boulaq, among the tablets from Tel-el-Amarna, 
a letter from Tarkun-dara(s) hig of Arzapi, in the Hit- 
tite region, which is written in an unknown tongue. By 
means of idiographs and parallel phrases, Professor 
Sayce has made out some words, 

The suffix mi is “mine;” 4, tu, iv, “thine.” Sakhin 
is “peace.” Khuman-sakh-in, “May there be peace.” 
Bibbi is “ chariot;” bdidbbdid is “ chariots.” 

Professor Sayce’s transliterations and translations of 
the Tel-el-Amarna texts will, I hope, soon be published, 
and I anticipate from them a very important advance, 
All who are interested in the unraveling of these Old 
World writings will be grateful to Almighty God for 
preserving to us the life of Professor Sayce. He was 
bitten, oa the banks of the Nile, by the deadly cerastes 
asp. He rushed into the boat, and in less than five 
minutes burned with the fire-irons the bitten part down 
to the bone. He then sat down quietly and made his 
will, and awaited the result; and he is to-day, I believe, 
the only person known to have survived the bite of the 
cerastes asp. The natives declared Professor Sayce to 
be under the special protection of Allah; and the 
natives were right. 

From the present position of attainment and anticipa- 
tion, it is interesting to take a survey of the road we 
have traveled, and the results that have been secured. 
About a quarter of a century ago, I read in Burkhardt’s 
“Travels in Syria and the Holy Land” (p. 147) the 
following : 

“Tn the corner of a house in the Bazaar in Hamath 
is a stone with a number of small figures and signs, 
which appear to be a kind of. hieroglyphical writing, 
though it does not resemble that of Egypt.” 

I registered a secret resolve to bring the curious writing 
to light. I searched in vain in all the succeeding books 
on Syria for any reference to the stone which Burkhardt 
had seen; but they were all silent on the subject, and 
even the writer of “Murray’s Handbook” declared 
“there are no antiquities in Hama.” 

During those years of waiting, my curiosity was in- 
creased by the emergence from the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt and the cuneiforms of Assyria of a great Hittite 
people,—the Kheta of the hieroglyphics and the Khatti of 
the cuneiforms. 

The Hittites of the Bible had moved on parallel lines 
with the Hebrews from the days of Abraham down to 
the siege of Samaria; and in the records of Egypt and 
Assyria they occupied the same period of time, and 
manifested the same disposition, as recorded in the 
sacred records of Israel. 

In the Bible, the Hittites appeared as settled in towns, 
The great Egyptian campaigns were directed against the 
Hittite towns Kadesh on the Orontes and Carchemish on 
the Euphrates. 

In Abraham’s transactions with the Hittites at Hebron 
we have the earliest process of sale and conveyancing, 
the earliest mention of current money, and the earliest 
formal covenant in the Bible. 

The treaty made between Ramses II. and Kheta-sira, 
the Hittite, of which several copies are extant, is the 
earliest document of the kind in existence; and silver 
rings in abundance were among the booty with which 
the Egyptian soldiers returned laden from their many 
campaigns waged against the Hittites. 

Professor Sayce points out that both silver and iron 
were used as a medium of exchange by the Hittites. 
The King of Assyria received from Carchemish two hun- 
dred and fifty talents of iron; and the excavations of 
Dr. Schliemann among the ruins of Troy have afforded 
evidence that silver was also employed by the Hittites 
as money, and that its use as money was communicated 
by the Hittites to the people of Western Asia. Mr, Head, 
of the British Museum, has proved that the pieces of 





A few plain words on my part brought the interview 
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the weight. of half-talents (maneh or mina), according to 
the’standard of Babylon afterwards introduced into Asia 
Minor. In the Bible we find the Hittites a commercial 
people, receiving commodities from King Solomon; and 
the Egyptian inscriptions represent them in the same 
relation to the kings of Egypt. 

In the armies of David, Hittite soldiers appear as brave 
and magnanimous, and the Egyptian hieroglyphics bear 
abundant testimony to the same martial qualities. 

_ The Hittites intermarried with the people of Israel, 
and with che Egyptians. Beeri and Elon gave their 
daughters in marriage to Esau, and David and Solomon 
had Hittite wives in their harems, and the wife of Uriah 
the Hittite was the mother of Solomon and an ancestress 
of our Lord, In like manner, Kheta-Sira gave his beauti- 
ful daughter Ur-maa-Nofirura in marriage to Ramses II. ; 
and she may have been the Egyptian queen who had 
pity on the child Moses. 

There is also harmony between the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the monuments with respect to the existence of the 
Hittites in the South, and their gradual withdrawal north 
before the Egyptian ‘‘hornets,” until, in the time of 
Joshua, they inhabited “from the wilderness and this 
Lebanon even unto the great river, the river Euphrates, 
all the land of the Hittites.” 

The words of the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. are 
very remarkable when placed side by side with these 
words from the Book of Joshua: “From... the border 
of the distant mountains to the fords of the Euphrates, 
the land of the Hittites, and the upper sea of the setting 
sun.” , 

A few years ago, the scattered references to the Hittites 
were referred to as unhistorical and untrustworthy. A 
sharp controversy between my friend Professor Cheyne 
and myself, in The Academy, led to the admission that 
all the references to the Hittites in the Bible were his- 
toric, except that in Genesis 23, which he wished “ to 
lay open to future research.” 

“That was the position of matters in 1886. Since then 


light to this part of the subject; and as Professor Sayce, 
in his excellent little work ‘The Hittites ” (p. 28), writes, 
“We learn from them that the Hittites were already 
pressing southward, and were causing serious alarm to 
the governors and allies of the Egyptian king. One of 
thetablets is a despatch from Northern Syria, praying the 
Egyptian monarch to send assistance against them as 
soon as possible.” 

It would thus appear that the account of the Hittites 
at Hebron has proved true after all, and that the gratui- 
tous theory that the beautiful story of the purchase of 
Machpelah was an interpolation must be abandoned. 

~ The author of Genesis did not invent the Hittite people, 
anid the wives of Esau are no longer interpolated myths, 

A new source of evidence regarding the Hittites has 
also become available. The Vannic inscriptions are 
yielding up their secrets to Professor Sayce; and like 
the Egyptians in the south, and the Assyrians in the 
east, King Menuas in the north inscribed on the cliffs at 


the Hittites.” 

We have thus, independent of the Bible, a threefold 
source of evidence regarding the Hittites, and that evi- 
dence is in accord with the Bible. 

How very wonderful that these inscriptions on clay 
and stone should start up, in the very nick of time, to 
rebuke the insolence of skepticism, and to confirm the 
historical accuracy of the very passages which were con- 
temptuously treated as casting discredit on the narratives 
of the Bible! 

The light that has revealed a lost empire shines side 
by side with the light of the Bible. When the defenders 
of the Bible held their peace before the confident assail- 
ants of the Book, “the very stones have cried out,” 

Woolsthorpe, Upper Norwood, London, England, 





THE HIDDEN LIFE. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


I have been thinking lately how the fact of the silent 
rearing of Solomon’s temple, because the stones of it 
were hiddenly quarried and hiddenly dressed in places 
underground, and below the area on which the finished 
temple stood, was signal illustration of a great principle 
of life. 

There is a hidden withdrawn realm in every one of us 
where life is getting chiefly shaped. 

* Do noble things, 
Not dream them all day long,” 
urges and sings Charles Kingsley. And it is a good 
music and aright urging. Yet it is still true,—no one 


| duct.” 


was a voyage to the new world in thought by Columbus 
before he left Spain, or there could have been no voyage 
by ship and subsequent discovery. 

I was looking at a picture of a quiet room, plainly, 
even scantily, furnished ; two or three large tables, two 
or three chairs; close dzeinat one of the windows 4 desk, 
on which was lying a piece of draughting paper; at the 
desk, a man sitting busily engaged in drawing, A very 
old-fashioned room indeed; a secret and withdrawn 
place amid the rush and roar of lower New York City. 
It is the spring of 1862. It is the harbor of Hampton 
Roads. The mistress of that harbor spreading despair 
among the Union forces entrenched upon themargin of 
it, firing into and ramming into and destroying, one after 
another, the staunchest, proudest ships of the navy of 
the United States, is the rebel iron-clad cruiser Merri- 
mac. But there steams into those Hampton Roads a 
little, strange, low-lying craft, with a kind of turret on 
her deck, which people are inclined to laugh at as the 
“ cheese-box.”’ But the queer vessel challenges the trium- 
phant Merrimac; against her the Merrimac belches 
thunderous balls; at her she steams to dash with her 
tremendous ram. But the “cheese-box ” has something 
to say about the matter. She lies sb low the balls of 
her antagonist can but glance off her deck; against her 
rounded turret the great balls cannot strike with destroy- 
ing precision; her iron hull baffles the sharp ram of the 
Merrimac; and from her turret, sent out of two great 
guns,zher iron balls speed with such force and straight 
impact. that the Merrimac must haul off disabled. 

It was a vanquishing and sounding thing the Monitor 
did that day. The world yet listens to the reverbera- 
tions of it. 

But all this could not have been except there had first 
been, in that quiet room, and by that man sitting there 
at that draughting-desk,—the picture of which I was 
just describing,—the hidden quarrying, thinking, shaping, 
of the planning and exact. drawing. 

For that plain and withdrawn room was the study of 
Captain John Ericsson, out of which he died the other 
day, and where the Monitor and many another beneficent 
invention was first hiddenly and in thought conceived, 
planned, builded, 

There is no more certain and evident principle of life. 
That shining temple of Solomon was reared in splendid 
and noble silence because its. materials were- wrought 
hiddenly. And thus, in secret quarries, where time is 
stone, and thoughts and motives and loves and choices 
are chisels, we are, every one of us, in the first instance 
and chiefly, shaping our lives. 

Think of some of these withdrawn and hidden quar- 
ries where the stones get chiefly shaped which are builded 
into the external temple of our lives! 

There is the hidden quarry of our imagination. Some 
external object gives you an idea of this or that, of some 
high and noble thing, or of some mean thing. Perhaps 
these ideas pass out of consciousness for a little,—are 
crowded out or overlaid by some other ideas thronging 
ceaselessly into the mind. But some time, in some 
thoughtfuller hour, you find yourself again in the posses- 
sion of these ideas. They re-emerge in consciousness. 
That power or faculty by which they re-emerge is called 
phantasy.. By it ideas re-shine—that is its meaning— 
in consciousness. You recognize these ideas,—you feel 
them to be not altogether strangers. The power by 
which you thus recognize them is memory. Then, be- 
sides, you have the power within yourself of combining 
these re-emerging and recognized ideas into new forms; 
you group them; you arrange them; you paint pictures 
out of them; you build airy images with them,—and you 
do this by the faculty of imagination. Take, among mul- 
titudes of sorts of imaginations, one sort,—the imagina- 
tion ethical. “It is that form of imaginative activity in 
which the end is to realize an ideal of character and con- 
Nothing is more controlling than this. Every 
man has some ideal for life which he thus builds by the 
imagination out of the ideas variously furnished him. 
This dominates. What the external temple of his life 
may be is determined, in great measure, by the ideal for 
life and conduct he fashions for himself.in the with- 
drawn and hidden quarry of his imagination. 

There is the hidden quarry of the affections. What 
one deepest loves, that, in the long run, in the outward 
temple of his life, one must surely be. 

There is the hidden quarry of the will. What! away 
from the sight of everybody, back here within the man’s 
most solitary and separate self, the man really chooses— 
stones according to that prevailing choice must be the 
sort of stones which will go to rear the courses of the 
outward temple of his life. 

The deciding question is, What are you doing back 





startling statement of Augustine, “ Love ° God, and then 
do what you please.” Yes; for if, down here in the 
withdrawn quarries of your thought, love, will, you 
shape the stones for the temple of the life according to 
the plummet and measuring-rod of love for God, you 
will not want to shape any other stones than such as 
will please him. 

Attend to deeds? Yes, but more to the hidden life 
whence deeds spring. The hidden life is sovereign, 
after all. 

Philadelphia. 





COMMISSIONED. 
BY ELIZABETH P. POPE. 


Oh, it is sweet to feel the breath of Goa 

Blow through our sails of thought, and waft them on, 
Like a rich-freighted ship, 

Heavy with blessings for those eager souls 

Who wait upon the shores of time for them! 


Yet it is hard to put the songs of heaven 

In words, those forms of earth-baked clay 

In which we mold the manna sent from God 
To hungry souls who starve for bread of life. 


For like disciples in the olden time, 

To some of us is granted privilege 

To take the bread the Master breaks himself, 
And give to fammished ones, who wait 

In scattered groups on the green earth. 


Let us be wise, and graciously divide * 
These crumbs unto the chosen ones, 
Lest some go hungry through our grudging gifts, 
And never taste to see the Lord is good. 

Great Fails, N. H. 





SEVEN INSPIRED BIOGRAPHIES OF 
CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. JOHN M. BISHOP. 


How many uninspired biographies of our Redeemer 
there are, I know not; for new ones are issuing from the 
press in increasing numbers and rapidity. The hosannas, 
and the cry for his crucifixion, are as loud asever. His 
friends never exhaust their admiration, or his enemies 
their hate. Toa large middle class he is an unsolved 
mystery. Hence, the many recastings of his biography. 

Of inspired biographies.I note seven. Four of these, 
‘universally acknowledged, are found in the first part of 
the New Testament. Matthew for the Jews, Mark for 
the Romans, Luke for the Greeks and other Gentiles, 
and John for the advancing spirituality of all ages. 

The Old Testament may be called the prophetic biog- 
raphy of Christ, All through the thirty-nine books are 
theophanies,—appearances of deity, —which the best com- 
mentators say are appearances of Christ. Certainly, the 
first promise about the seed of the woman (Gen. 3 : 15), 
and the closing words about the coming of the great and 
terrible day of the Lord (Mal. 4: 5), are items of Christ’s 
anticipated mission. Moses and Malachi are the extreme 
columns for the great arch, of which the Psalms and 
Isaiah make the keystone, and the inscription is “Christ,” 
The Old Testament is the fifth inspired life of Christ. 

The sixth is found in the latter part of the New Testa- 
ment, Acts and Revelation included,—a post-resurrection 
life. It will be interesting to note how many real inci- 
dents of Christ’s life are given in the forty days before 
the ascension, and the manner of the ascent. Then, his 
call of Paul into the apostleship was much insisted upon 
by Paul himself. But the most important part of his life, 
in some regards, and the most wonderful, is what the 
beloved John saw, and recorded on the last pages. Not 
in this world will all the seals be broken, and yet what 
part of the Holy Book brings the divine Saviour nearer 
tous? We are fanned by the balmy breeze of the sinless 
world. We see our Lord in his glory, crowned with 
many crowns. As Bunyan has it, in his closing words 
of the immortal dream, “ There were, also, of them that 
had wings, and they answered one another without inter- 
mission, saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord.’ And 
after that they shut the door, which when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them.” / 

The seventh, and the last, biography of Christ is found 
incarnate in the Christian personally, and in the organ- 
nized church. This is the best, the most enduring, the 
incontrovertible life of Christ. It removes all doubt 
from the believer’s mind. and silences the skeptic, when 
wecan say with Paul, “ [am crucified with Christ, never- 
theless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;” then 

for us to live is Christ. What a glorious body of Christ 
this will be, when all the members-are responsive to the 
Head, when we can comprehend with all saints the infi- 
nite dimensions of the love of God in Christ! Our bodies 
—the Church—are temples of the indwelling Holy Spirit, 
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and his office is, after regenerating, to increase our Christ- 
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likeness. This perpetual biography will be the best, the 
Jast, life of our Redeemer,—far superior to the Gospel or 
revelation of the beloved disciple in nature, and duration. 


Oxford, Ohio. 





THE HIGHER FAITH. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


O God! the path of grief has been 
My way of guidance unto thee ; 

And still, through clouds that shut me in, 
I follow, though I cannot see. 


Or tears or sunshine, as thou wilt, 
Or joy or pain, or ease or strife, 

So be it; to thy purpose built, 
Diviner uses mold my life. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


ORGANIZATION. 


BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


Between the advantages claimed for the undivided 
class on the one hand, and for the divided or subdivided 
class on the other hand, there are a number of points or 
principles equally applicable to each. And I desire in/ 
this article to bring out the advantages that can be 
gained by combining the good points of both systems, 
as I have learned from actual experience. 

I have dividé@ my class, which averages about three 
hundred, into eight divisions, giving each assistant nearly 
forty scholars, for whom I hold them responsible. I 
require all assistants to be present one-half hour before 
opening the school, that they may have time to become 
acquainted with each scholar, look after their clothing, 
attend to the recitations of the golden text and other 
lessons. Then I desire these assistants to help the schol- 
ars in-the responses and singing, and to preserve order 
where necessary. Iseldom interrupt the general exer- 
cises to call a child to order. I also request the assist- 
ants to remain after school to hear the recitations of any 
tardy scholars, or those who, from any cause, were un- 
able to recite before the beginning of the session. Each 
assistant is provided with a ruled book in which are 
recorded the lessons recited. A faithful account of these 
I require, that a quarterly report may be sent home to 
the parents. The assistants by this record can know 
éach child’s attendance, every recitation, and see its 
conduct report, which are all noted on the quarterly 
report, As an encouragement to the children, they are 
rewarded for faithful studies. This report is a powesful 
stimulus to the parents to assist in the work. The chil- 
dren enter the room from two directions,—boys and girls 
being thus separated,—and go directly to a table, on 
which are placed the roll-book and collection-box. The 
secretary marks the attendance, and the child at the 
same time deposits the money in the box. The secre- 
tary has thus secured the attendance in the general roll- 
book, and so have the assistants in their book. The child 
is also relieved of the penny before it has had an oppor- 
tunity to play with it, and perhaps drop it upon the floor. 
Against each name is also noted the amount of money 
brought, which also appears in the quarterly report. 

Each assistant is required to visit every scholar once 
during the year, and oftener in cases of sickness, a paper 


having been prepared on which they can make monthly” 


reports of visits, I do not care to select assistants from 
any one class of persons. I have mothers of the chil- 
dren, young ladies, and young men. My experience has 
shown that for faithful, reliable, and conscientious work 
the mothers make the best assistants. But where there 
is a large element of young Christians in a church, it is 
not right to ignore them. They need the training and 
discipline which they can get in this kind of work, and 
it should, in some measure, fit them for better work in 
the future. I have had somé measure of success in inter- 
esting young men to take divisions of boys, beginning 
with the boys from six to seven years of age, and gradually 
moving them up till they reach the highest grade, when, 
as an encouragement to them to faithful work, I allow 
them to select a class of ten boys, and to become their 
permanent teacher as soon as the boys are ready for 
transfer. I have often asked young people of both sexes 
in the main school, whom I knew desired to teach, to 
come into the primary class, and I there assign to them 
ten of the oldest scholars. I require them to perform 
the same duties as the regular assistants for a certain 
number of weeks, and then transfer teacher and scholar. 
In this way the scholar becomes acquainted with the 
teacher, and the teacher has a little insight into the 
scholar’s disposition and habits, and can also take notice 


’ a 

after year, we are thus obliged to provide new teachers 
for transferred classes. © 

Each child has a separate seat numbered, which num- 
ber is known to the child and is recorded on the assist- 
ant’s and the secretary’s roll-book. I do not expect, 
nor am I willing, that the assistants shall teach any les- 
son. They do not have time, but I do desire them to 
use their time and influence in encouraging the scholars 
to commit the golden texts, and as much more as they 
are able to learn. They can accomplish this object on 
Sunday, or during their visits at the home. In aschool 
where the scholars’ ages range from three to eleven, we 
have about four grades to teach, so I have divided the 
class into four grades in the matter of recitations. The 
first class is composed of the youngest, who learn only 
the golden text; the next class learn the golden text 
and lesson hymns; the third grade learn golden texts, 
lesson hymns, and memory truth; while the oldest ones 
learn the ten questions as well as the other three lessons, 
In this matter of recitations they are graded, although, 
as regards ages, they are more mixed than is desirable. 
But the primary class will always be so, until there is 
an intermediate class in every school to receive all who 
have reached the age of eight or nine. We should have 
kindergarten classes in our primary schools, where the 
little ones from three to five years old could be separated 
from the older ones while the lesson is being taught, 
and for twenty minutes taken into another room and 
taught the lesson on the kindergarten method. There 
are some schools which have already introduced this 
feature very successfully. We would then cease to see 
little heads nodding on warm afternoons, while older 
brothers and sisters were being taught lessons beyond 
the little ones’ comprehension. 

I conduct all exercises from a raised platform, using 
maps, charts, song-rolls, and blackboard, so that all can 
see and join in the exercises. Itis my aim to personally 
see and greet every new scholar -when it first enters 
the room, and assign it a seat in the division adapted 
to its age. Having thus received a child, and fixed 
the face and name in the mind, it is very easy to remem- 
ber that child. A failure to thus receive the child makes 
it difficult afterwards to recall the name and to locate 
the little one among so many. This plan of organiza- 
tion has proved, in my experience, to have had several 
advantages .over either the one-class or the subdivided- 
class system, and I can see no reason why it would not 
be successful in a smaller school, where only from ane 
to three assistants would be needed. This has been my 
plan for many years. But, as I remarked in the former 
article, it is useless for any one to try to adopt it unless 
their surroundings are adapted to it. I believe, how- 
ever, that it has in it elements of success fitted for any 
and every school. 


Philadelphia. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE FROLIC WITH THE LONG NAME. 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE, 











“There’s no fun like a picnic!” declared Allie. 

“No, indeed,” agreed her friend Lulu; “ there’s noth- 
ing in the world like being out under the trees, and 
picking wild flowers, and hearing the birds sing !” 

“ Where are you going, little girls?” some one asked 
the six little lassies, who came in a group, each one 
wearing a big shade-hat and a very bright smile, and 
carrying a basket. 

“Oh, we’re going on a picnic!” 

“ Just a little bit of a picnic!” 

* Just we six!” 

“ And we’ve got lunches in our wy hdtbals 7. 

“And a little bit of sewing for our dolls, to do when 
we’re tired, and all sit down together!” 

They passed a poor-looking little house, and saw a 
poor-looking little girl, who gazed wistfully after them 
as they went on. 

“Let’s ask Nanny to go,—couldn’t we?” whispered 
Lulu in a rather doubtful tone, as if she hardly dared to 
propose it. 

“Oh! I think it would be nicer to be by ourselves,” 
said Hatty. “She isn’t used to going with us,” 

“She isn’t used to going with anybody,—she or Bessy ; 
and I guess it’s because they’re poor,” said Allie. ‘And 
I think it’s too bad. I wouldn’t like to be left out of 
things if I was poor.” 

“We've got enough lunch to give her some,” said Elsy. 





of the.method by which the scholar has been taught. 
This plan always has worked well; and as many of the 
regular assistants prefer to remain in the school year 


Vi oa hnaelia a Ae 


“Plenty!” said Allie. “ Nanny,” she cried, running 
back to-her, ‘‘wouldn’t you like to come over to the 





“Yes, I’d like to,” said Nanny; “but I can’t leave 
Bessy.” 

“Can’t Bessy come too?” 

“No; she can’t walk. She fell down a week ago, 
when she was carrying some hot water, and scalded her 
foot, and she has to sit still all the time.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Allie. 

“Tt’s very nice of you to ask me,” said Nanny, as the 
girls walked on. 

“Oh dear!” said Lulu; “ how dreadful it must be to 
have to keep still on such a fine day.” 

“Let’s go in and see Bessy for just a few minutes,” 
said Amy. 

There was a little discussion about it, but they finally 
turned back towards the poor little house. 

“T tell you what let’s do,” said Allie; “s’posen we go 
and have our picnic with Bessy !” 

“A picnic in a house!” exclaimed Hatty. 

“Yes; why not? Just think how glad it would make 
Bessy.” 

“And we could have our lunch for supper, and play it 
was a party,” said Amy. 

“So we could,” said Lulu. “ Do let’s do it, girls.” 

A picnic in a poor-looking little house did not seem 
half so pleasant as one out in the woods, but no one had 
the heart to say so when they came in sight of Bessy’s 
window, and saw her pale little face looking out, She 
could scarcely believe they really meant to come in, and 
she and Nanny were in a delighted little flutter about 
there being chairs enough for them all. 

But they were soon seated, and then began plenty of 
merry little chat as the pretty doll work was taken from 
the baskets, 

“ Let’s all make something for Bessy’s doll,” whispered 
Allie to her next neighbor. 

The word soon went round, and was answered with 
little nods and winks of agreement. After an hour of 


in which .Bessy could take part, until the poor little 
room rang with shouts and laughter as it surely never 
had rung before. It was surprising how fast that after- 
noon flew away. Every one was astonished when six 
o’clock came, ° 

“Time for supper!” said Lulu. 


their baskets in the little entry. 

If Bessy had felt surprised at the arrival of such a 
bevy of bright-faced little visitors, what did she feel 
when those baskets were unpacked ? 

“No; you’re not to bother getting plates and things, 
Nanny!” insisted Allie. “This is a picnic, and they 
never have things proper and regular at picnics. We're 
going to put things on our basket-covers, and gather 
close around Bessy’s cot.’ 

Lulu took from her basket some gayly colored Japa- 
nese napkins, and then the feast was passed around,— 
sandwiches and jelly and gingerbread and sweet crackers 
and bananas, and little round cakes with frosting on 
them; and plenty for the two who had not been expected 
to share in them, and enough left over for Bessy’s break- 
fast the next morning. 

“T don’t know what made you so kind, coming to see 
me,” said Bessy, when they wished her good-by. 

“T guess it was because Allie remembered about little 
children loving one another,” said Hatty in a half- 
whisper. 

“Wait! wait!” cried Nanny, running after them after 
they had left the house. “You have all forgotten your 
work |” 

“No, we didn’t forget it,” said Lulu; “ we left it for 
Bessy.” 

“Some of it isn’t finished,” explained Amy, “ but it 
will be fun for Bessy to finish it when she is all alone.” 
“T’m glad we did it,” said re 4 as they walked on. 

“So am I,” said Lulu; “it’s the best picnic I ever 
was at,” 

“Picnic!” said Hatty. 
surprise party.” 

“T think it was like a sewing society,” said Amy. 

“What can we call it, any way?” asked Lulu. 

“ [think it was a sewing-surprise-picnic-society party,” 
said Allie. 

“Oh, what a long name!” laughed the others. 

“ Whatever we cali it,” said Hatty, “I think it was 
nice to do it, and I wish more little girls would try to 
have one.’ 

I wish so too,—don’t you? Perhaps you know of some 
little one to whom you could make just such a visit, 
carrying with you gladness and sweetness and loving- 
kindness, which may make a bright spot in some’ poor 
room which was not bright before, 


“T think it was more like a 





woods to our picnic?” 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


sewing, the work was set aside, and they played games _ 


And then each little girl went to where they had left, 







































































LESSON 


—.@————— 


: LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Third Quarter, 1889.] 


HELPS. 





1, July 7.—Samuel Called of God 1 Sam. 3: 1-14 
2. July 14.—The Sorrowful Death Of EM. ......scsssrsesseessreseees 18am, 4: 1-18 
3. July 21.—Samuel the Reformer...............:.04. 1 Sam. 7: 1-12 
4. July 28.—Israel Asking for a King 18am. 8 : 4-20 
6. August 4.— Saul Chosen of the LOrd............::sssseseeesereeel SAM. 9 5 15-27 


6. August 11.—Samuel’s Farewell Address..... 
7. August 18.—Saul Rejected by the Lord.............cceseeseee 1Sam, 15 : 10-23 
~The Anointing of David 
9. September 1.— David and Goliath, 
10. September 8.—David and Jonathan... ccscessescseeeees 1 Sam, 20: 1-13 
ll, September 15.—David Sparing Saul................ 


8, August 25. 


12. September 22.—Death of Saul and 


13. September 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Sam. 25 : 23-31, 
36-88; or, Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 





«+1 Bam, 12: 1-15 





1 Sam, 16 : 1-13 
18am, 17 : 32-51 








....1 Sam, 24: 417 
.- 1 Sam, 31 : 1-13 





His Sons........ 





LESSON III., SUNDAY, JULY 21, 1889. 
Tire: SAMUEL THE REFORMER. 


LESSON 
(1 Sam. 7 : 1-12. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 And the men of Kir-jath-jé‘a- 
rim eame, and fetched up the ark 
of the Lorp, and brought it into 
the house of A-b!n’a-dib in the 
hill, and sanctified E-le-d’zar his 
son to keep the ark of the Lorp. 
2 And it came to pass, while 
the ark abode in Kir-jath-jéa-rim, 
that the time was long; for it was 
twenty years: and all the house 
of Is‘ra-el lamented after the 
Lorp. 

‘8 ¢ And Siim/’u-el spake unto all 
the house of Is’ra-el, saying, If 
ye do return unto the Lorp with 
all your hearts, then put away the 
Strange gods and Ash’ta-réth from 
among you, and prepare your 
hearts unto the Lorp, and serve 
him only: and he will deliver 
‘you out of the hand of the Phi- 
Us’tines. 

“4 Then the children of Is’ra-el 
did put away Ba‘a-lim and Ash’- 
ta-roth, and served the Lorponly. 

5 And Sim/u-el said, Gather all 
Is’ra-el to Miz’peh, and I will pray 
for you unto the Lorp. 

And they gathered together 
to/Miz‘peh, and drew water, and 
poured it out before the Lorp, 
and fasted on that day, and said 
there, We have sinned against 
the Lorn. And Sim/’u-el judged 
the children of Is’ra-el in Miz’peh. 

7 And when the Phi-lis‘tines 
heard that the children of Is’ra-el 
were gathered together to Miz’- 
peh, the lords of the Ph!-lis’tines | 

“went up against Is’ra-el. And 
when the children of Is’ra-el 
heard id, they were afraid of the 
Phi-lis’tines. 

8 And the children of Is’ra-el 
said to Sim/’u-el, Cease mst to cry 
unto the Lorp our God for us, 
that he will save us out of the 
hand of the Phi-lis’tines. 

9 J And Sim’u-el took a sucking 
lamb, and offered i for a burnt 
offering wholly unto the Lorp: 
and Sim/‘u-el cried unto the Lorp 
for Is’ra-el; and the Lorp heard 
him. 

10 And as Sim’u-el was offering 
up the burnt offering, the Phi-lis’- 
tines drew near to battle against 
Twra-el; but the Lorp thundered 
with a great thunder on that day 
upon thé Phi-lis’tines, and dis- 
comfited them; and they were 
smitten before Is’ra-el. 

11 And the men of Is’ra-el went 
out of Miz’peh, and pursued the 
Phi-lis‘tines, and smote them, 
until they came under Béth’-car. 

12 Then Sim/‘u-el took a stone, 
and set it between Miz’peh and 
Shén, and called the name of it 
Eb-en-é’zer, saying, Hitherto hath 
the Lorp helped us, 


Memory verses, 3, 4.) 


TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the men of Kiriath-jearim 
came, and fetched up the ark 
of the Lorp, and brought it 
into the house cf Abinadab in 
1the hill, and sanctified Elea- 
zar his son to keep the ark of 
the Lorpb. 

2 And it came to pass, from the 
day that the ark abode in Kir- 
iath-jearim, that the time was 
long; for it was twenty years: 
and all the house of Israel 
2lamented ‘after the LorRp. 

8 And Samuel spake unto all 
the house of Israel, saying, If 
ye do return unto the LorD 
with all your heart, then put 
away the strange gods and the 
Ashtaroth from among you, 
and ® prepare your hearts unto 
the Lorp, and serve him only: 
and he will deliver you out of 
the hand of the Philistines. 

4 Then the children of Israel 
did put away the Baalim and 
the Ashtaroth, and served the 
Lorp only. 

5 And Samuel said, Gather all 
Israel to Mizpah, and I will 
pray for you unto the LORD. 

6 And they gathered together to 
Mizpah, and drew water, and 
poured it out before the Lorp, 
and ‘fasted on that day, and 
said there, We have sinned 
against the Lorp. And Sam- 
uel judged the children of 

7 Israel in Mizpah. And when 
the Philistines heard that the 
children of Israel were gath- 
ered together to Mizpah, the 
lords of the Philistines went 
up against Israel. And when 
the children of Israel heard it, 
they were afraid of the Philis- 

8 tines. And the children of 
Israel said to Samuel, Cease 
not to cry unto the LorD our 
God for us, that he will save 
us out of the hand of the Phi- 

9 listines. And Samuel took a 
sucking lamb, and offered it 
for a whole burnt offering unto 
the Lorp: and Samuel cried 
unto the Lorp for Israel; and 

10 the Lorp answered him. And 

as Samuel was offering up the 
burnt offering, the Philistines 
drew near to battle against 
Israel; but the Lorp thun- 
dered with a great ‘thunder 
on that day upon the Philis- 
tines, and discomfited them; 
and they were smitten down 
11 before Israel. And the men 
of Israel went out of Mizpah | 
and pursued the Philistines, 
and smote them, until, they 

12 came under Beth-car, Then 

Samuel took a stone, and set 
it between Mizpah and Shen, 
and called the name of it 
5Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto 





_ 


10r, Gibeah 2Or, was drawn together %Or, direct 4 Heb. voice. 


is, The stone of help. 


The American Committee would substitute “ Jehovah 


throughout. 





hath the Lorp helped us, 
6That 


” for‘ the LorD”’ 


. 
Gotpen Text: Cease to do evil ; learn to do well.—Isa. 1: 
16, 17. ~ 


' Darty Home Reapryas: 


M.—1 Sam. 7:1-12. Success through obedience, 

T.—1 Sam. 5: 1-12. The ark in Dagon’s house. ° 
W.—1 Sam. 6: 1-21, The ark returned to Israel. 

T.—Matt. 12 : 1-13. Success through obedience. 

F,—Luke 5:1-11. Success through obedience. 

$.—John 9 : 1-25. Suceess through obedience. 

$.—John 21:1-11. Success through obedience. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS, 

1. Retyrn to God: 

Return unto the Lord with all your heart (3). 

Return unto the Lord thy God, and... obey (Deut. 30 : 2). 
per return unto thee with all their heart (1 Kings 8 : 48). 
Let hin return unto the Lord (Isa. 55 : 7). 

Come, and let us return unto the Lord (Hos. 6:1). 


il. Prepare the Heart ; 

Prepare your hearts unto the Lord (3), 

Thou... hast set thine heart to seek God (2 Chron. 19 : 3). 

Every one that setteth his heart to seek God (2 Chron. 30 : 18, 19). 


Ezra had set his heart to seek the law (Ezra 7 : 10). 
My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed (Psa. 57 : 7). 


Wl. Serve Him Only: 

Serve him only (3). 

Thou shalt have none other gods before me (Exod. 20 ; 3). 

Him shalt thou serve (Deut. 6 : 13). 

Put away the gods . and serve ye the Lord (Josh. 24: 14). 

es only shat thou serve (Luke 4 : 8). 

1. ** All the house of Israel lamented after the Lord.”’ 
yested Lord ; (2) The afflicted 

ion.—Israel’s lamentation : (1) 


(1) The de- 
ople ; (3) The national lamenta- 
Its cause; (2) Its character; (3) 


Its fruits. 
S.: See ye do return :... he will deliver you.” (1) The condition ; 
@) ae reward, —(1) “The steps of return; (2) The rewards of 


» ede T ierasl did put away the Baalim,... and served the Lord only.” 
(1) Baalim rejected ; (2) Jehovah served. —(1) Essential prepara- 
tion ; (2) Acceptable service. 


II. SUCCESS SOUGHT, 
1. By Prayer: 


I will pray for you. ... Cease not to cry (5, 8). 


Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt. 7 : 7). 
Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive (Matt. 


22) 
yf e shall ask me anything in my name, that will I do (John 14:14). 
of God, who giveth to all liberally (Jas. 1: 5), 


‘ By Fasting: 
They ... fasted on that day (6). 


All the people. . . fasted that day until even Gute, 
em . besought God for the child; and David 
So we fasted and besought our God (Ezra 8 : 23). 

They ministered to th rd, and fasted (Acts 13 : 2). 


il. By Confession : 
They ... said there, We have sinned against the Lord (6). 


He shall confess that wherein he hath sinned (Lev. 5 : 5). 

i preted unto the Lord my God, and made confession (Dan. 2: @... 

th the mouth contaion is made unto salvation (Rom. 10 :'10). 

If we confess our sins, . .. he is faithful to a ree (1 John 1: 9). 
1, ‘*T will pray for you unto the Lord.”’ (1) The people’s need ; (2) 
bh Lerd’s abundance ; ® The prophet’s prayer.—Intercessory 

2 Wwe: (1) Its need ; (2) ts benefits, 

e have sinned ‘against the Lord.”’ (1) National sin; (2) 
ml ational confession.—Transgression (1) By the people; (2) 
Against the Lord. 
8. ‘**Cease not to cry unto the Lord for us.’” (1) Earnest prayer ; 
(2) Unceasing prayer; (3) Intercessory prayer. 


y ery (2 Sam. 


III, SUCCESS ATTAINED, 


1. The Lord Answered: 


And the Lord answered him (9). 
David ... called upon the Lord ; and he answered (1 igen. 21 : 26). 
He shall call upon =. and I will answer him es 91: 
— = and * gaasad . and Samuel... called,... and fr ‘answered 
(Psa. 99 
Then shalt thee call, and the Lord shall answer (Isa. 58 : 9). 


il. The Lord Helped : 
The Lord thundered ... upon the Philistines (10). 
= Lord cast down great stones from heaven upon them (Josh. 
10:11). 


The stars in their courses fought aga ainst Sisera (Judg. 5 : 20). 
Against them shall he thunder in heaven (1 Sam. 2 : 10). 
He sent out arrows, and scattered them (2 Sam. 22: 15). 


ill. The Lord Conquered : 
The Lord ... discomfited them ; and they were smitten (10). 


The Lord Menctndiend them before Israel panes 10 : 10). 
The Lord discomfited Sisera (Judg. 4 : 15 

Thou hast seattered thine enemies with . . thy strength (Psa. 89: 10). 
Till he hath put all his enemies under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 25). 


1. “Samuel cried unto the Lord for Israel; and the Lord answered 
him.”’ (1) Samuel; (2) Israel; (3) Jehovah.—(1) Samuel’s cry; 
(2) Israel's interce SSOF ; (3) jehovalr 8 answer. 

2. ‘*The Lord thundered, . and discomfited them.’’ (1) The 
combatants on earth ; (2) The ally in heaven.—(1) Earthly 
weapons; (2) Heavenly weapons. 

8. ‘‘Eben-ezer.’” (1) The name of a stone ; (2) The memorial of a 
fact; (3) The expression of an emotion. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


OBEDIENCE TO GOD, 


Demanded (Deut. “4° i 4 ; Ecel. 12 : 18). 
Urged (Jer. 26 : 13; oye 


Commended (1 pw lag 1 ; Matt. 5:19). 
Encouraged (Exod, 23 : 22 ; 1 Sam, 12:14; Isa. 1:19). 
Pledged (Exod. 24 :7 3 Josh. 24 : 24). 

Prayed for (Psa. 119 : 35 ; 143 : 10). 

Profitable (Deut. 11 : ba ; Luke nt :28; Jas. 1 : 25). 
Christ-like (John 15:10; Phil. 2 5-8 ; Heb. 5 : 8). 


Angelie (Psa. 103 : 20; Matt. 6: 10). 








LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Disobedience. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey is bet- 


1S*: 22. 





Lesson Topic: Success Through Obedience. 


1. Conditions of Success, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Success Sought, vs. 5-8. 
: 3. Success Attained, vs. 9-12, 








Saintly (Gen. 6 : 22; Gen. 12: 1-5; 22 


12; Acts 26 : 19). 


:3, 12; Matt. 1:24; 2 





| 
| LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
| 


The defeat of the Israelites was followel by the removal 
ter than sacrijice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. | of the ark by the Philistines to various cities,—Ashdod, Gath, 
and Ekron,—in each of which, calamities came upon the 


inhabitants (1 Sam. 5). 
the sending back of the ark with golden gifts, 


Chapter 6 contains an account of 
Two un- 
broken milch kine with calves at home drew the cart, of 





were punished for their unhallowed curiosity, and at thig 
point the lesson begins, 

The place of the lesson was first at Kiriath-jearim, then at 
Mizpah. The former name means “city of forests.” The ' 
city was well known, and on the borders of Judah and Ben. 
jamin. The site has been identified as the modern village of 
Kureet-el-Enab, about ten miles west of Jerusalem. It was 


' about the same distance from Beth-shemesh. 


Mizpah (“ watch-tower”) was a common name in Pales- 
tine; but this particular place was, no doubt, a city of Benja- 
min, somewhere in the region immediately north and west 
of Jerusalem. The exact site is, however, in dispute. Dr. 
Robinson identifies Neby Samwil as the spot,—a peak about 
four miles north-west of Jerusalem, rising six hundred feet 
from the plains of Gibeon, and commanding a most extensive 
view of Southern Palestine. But this is the traditional site 
of Ramah, the. birthplace and home of Samuel. Canon 
Tristram agrees with Robinson in this identification. Others 
fix upon Scopus, much nearer to Jerusalem (comp. 1 Macc, 
3: 46),—a view favored by a statement of Josephus. Dean 
Stanley adopts this identification. It was from this point 
that Titus viewed the city of Jerusalem. Conder suggests 
that Nob and Mizpah may be the same place. Other locali- 
ties have been named as possible. 

The time of the removal of the ark was within a year 
after the defeat at Aphek. Probably the reform under Samuel 
took place twenty years later (v. 2), when he was about fifty 
years old. According to Usher, the date was B, C. 1120; 
but, if the death of Eli occurred in 1129,@he later date of 
B, C. 1108 is to be preferred. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


While Israel was punished by the loss of the ark, indicative 

of the withdrawal of God’s gracious presence from the midst 

of them, the capture of the ark brought no good to the Philis- 

tines. When it was taken as a trophy to the temple of Dagon, 

the idol fell prostrate, and was broken before it. A plague 

broke out in every city to which it was carried, until at 

length the Philistines, glad to rid themselves of this terrible 

visitant, sent it back to Israel to the priestly city of Beth- 

shemesh. The breach between Jehovah and the people was 

not healed, however, by the restoration of the ark, as at once 

appeared by the severe judgment inflicted on the men of 

Beth-shemesh in consequence of their profane temerity. So 

that they, too, were as eager as the. Philistines. had» been to 

be rid of the ark. They said, “ Who is able to stand before 
Jehovah, this holy God? and to whom shall he go up from 

us?” The question naturally arises, Why was it not at once 

restored to Shiloh, and placed in the tabernacle from which 

it had been taken? The reason plainly is that they correctly 
interpreted the capture of the ark as an indication of the 
Lord’s displeasure with Israel and his abandonment of the 
sanctuary at Shiloh on account of the criminality practiced 
there.(Psa. 78 : 59-61; Jer, 7: 12; 26: 6,9). There is no# 
reason to suppose, as some have done, that the victorious 
Philistines desolated Shiloh and destroyed the sanctuary. Of 
this there is no proof; and the tabernacle was subsequently 
at Nob-(1 Sam. 21: 1, ete.) and at Gibeon (2 Chron. 1: 3). 
But God had by this significant act forsaken Shiloh and 
rejected its priesthood. Hence Samuel, who was taken to 
the sanctuary by his pious parents with the intention of 
having him spend his life there, left it when the ark was 
taken, and returned to his paternal home in Ramah (v. 17), 
never going back to Shiloh again, and never having anything 
further to do, so far as we are informed, with the tabernacle 
thus emptied of its most sacred vessel and deprived of the 
divine presence which it symbolized, nor with its priesthood. 
The labor of his life was given to bringing Israel back to 
God, and thus preparing the way for the restoration of God’s 
sanctuary in the midst of them. 

As in this state of things the ark could not be taken back 
to Shiloh, the perplexity was what to do with it. It had 
become an object of terror, as it had been before of joyful 
confidence. The men of Beth-shemesh, afraid to harbor it 
longer, sent to the inhabitants of Kiriath-jearim requesting 
them to take it. 

Verse 1.—And the men of Kiriath-jearim came and fetched up 
the ark of Jehovah: Kiriath-jearim means “ city of the wood,” 
perhaps as situated fh a wooded regiow or surrounded by a 
forest. It is poetically alluded to in Psalm 132: 6, where 
David, describing the transportation of the ark from this 
place to Zion, says, “ We found it [namely, the ark] in the 
| field of the wood.” ‘It was also called Baalah, or Kiriath- 
baal (Josh. 15: 9, 60), and was in the tribe of Judah (2Sam. 

6:2; 1 Chron. 13:6). It was not a priestly city, as Beth- 
shemesh was (Josh. 21: 16; see v.13). There seems to have 
been no reason why Kiriath-jearim should have been selected 
to receive the ark, except that it was in the neighbérhood of 
Beth-shemesh, and its inhabitants were willing to take it. 
—And brought it into the house of Abinadab in the hill: Of 
Abinadab nothing is known beyond what is here stated. Some 
have supposed that he must have been a Levite to have had 





their own accord, to Deth-shemesh. Here the inhabitants 






























this sacred vessel placed in his keeping; but even this is un-, 
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certain, An extraordinary state of things had arisen, and 
the customary rules of the ritual were disregarded. A pious, 
God-fearing man was willing to shelter the sacred ark, when 
others shrank from it with dread.—And sanctified Eleazar his 
son to keep the ark of Jehovah: So far as appears, he was not 
a Levite, and he was not made a priest. . He was simply set 
apart to the service of guarding the ark during this period of 
its seclusion. The house in which it was, was not converted 
into a sanctuary. No pilgrimages were made to it. No 
sacrifices were offered there, and none of the services of the 
ritual were performed. The ark was simply withdrawn from 
public view, and provisionally kept until the Lord should 
once more consent to establish his sanctuary in Israel, and 
make his dwelling again amongst them. It was not that the 
people had lost their reverence for the ark, or that it was 
deprived of its prestige by falling into the hands of the un- 
circumcised. That it was believed to be a seat of awful power 
was shown by the consternation which it spread among the 
Philistines as well as among the men of Beth-shemesh. The 
people were afraid to have the ark among them, or to approach 
it, lest some frightful judgment should ovestake them. 

Verse 2.—And it came to pass, from the day that the ark abode 
in Kiriath-jearim, that the time was long ; for it was twenty years : 
This is not the full length of time that the ark continued 
there. It remained in the house of Abinadab until David 
sent to fetch it to Zion (2Sam.6:3). But when twenty 
years had elapsed, the event took place which is now to be 
recorded.— And all the house of Israel lamented after Jehovah : 
The sense of his alienation and of the withdrawal of his 
presence and favor, symbolized in the removal of the ark 
from the sanctuary, made itself deeply felt. Israel relapsed 
into idolatry again and again, but there was a profound con- 
viction, nevertheless, that Jehovah was their God and the 
God of their fathers. And the thought that he who had so 
signally blessed and honored them in the past, had now with- 
drawn from them, that he had deserted his sanctuary, and 
that the ark of his strength had become an object of terror 
and alarm instead of their sure defense, filled them with dis- 
tress, They longed for his return and the restoration of 
his favor. . ’ 

Verse 3.—Samuel was prompt to encourage these symptom: 
of good, and sought to bring ‘about a thorough and hearty 
reform.—And Samuel spake unto all the house of Israel, saying: 
Samuel was now the one medium of communication between 
God and the people. The sanctuary was no longer one in 
fact, but only in name. The priests were no longer accept- 
able or effectual mediators with God. But Samuel (1 Sam. 
8 : 20)-had been established to be a prophet-of the Lord, and 
his word came to all Israel. As God’s immediate messenger, 
he propounds the terms on which the people might be récon- 
ciled to God, who was now alienated from them. And this 
is the function of all who speak in God’s name to their fellof- 
men, whether they be office-bearers in the church or not.— 
If ye do return unto Jehovah with all your heart: Mere lip ser- 
vice, outward formality, or mere pretense of homage, will be 
of no avail, And a mere sense of unrest and discontent with 
their present condition, and vague wishes that they were 
reconciled to God, are not enough. The return, to be real, 
must be sincere and from the heart, and with the whole 
heart. A half-hearted attachment to the Lord’s service will 
not gain his acceptance.—Then put away the strange gods and 
the Ashtaroth from among you: A really sincere return to God 
would show itself in two ways, first negatively, by the com- 
plete abandonment of all that is inconsistent with his service. 
They must put away all the strange gods or foreign deities. 
The very fact that these were foreign, that they were intro- 
duced from abroad, from the pagans around them, showed 
that they as Israelites had no concern with them. Jehovah 
was their God and their fathers’ God; and why should they 
abandon him for these idol deities, which were no gods? 
Ashtaroth is the plural Ashtoreth, a goddess of the Canaan- 
ites, known also by the Greek name Astarte, which was wor- 
shiped by impure and shocking rites. The word is here in 
the plural, as Baalim (v. 4) is also the plural of Baal, because 
these deities were worshiped in different forms, as possessing 
different attributes and as attached to different localities. 
There was Baal-peor (Num. 25: 3), and Baal-berith (Judg. 
8 : 33); and Baal-zebub (2 Kings 1: 2), and_ the like, which 
came to be regarded as different deities. In addition to this 
negative putting away of all other objects of worship, there 
must be the positive devotion of the heart to the service of 
the Lord.— And prepare (or, better, as in the margin, “direct’’) 
your hearts unto Jehovah, and serve him only: They must occupy 
their minds with thoughts of God, their desires and aspira- 
tions must be toward him; the actings of their souls, their 
whole life and being, must be conformed to his will and 
pleasure. And he must be the sole.object of their worship; 
he will not accept a divided heart. They cannot join his 
service with that of Baal. Nor can we make a compromise 
between God and the world.—And he will deliver you out of 
the hand of the Philistines: If they would again become truly 
the Lord’s people, they could count upon his protection, and 
his almighty power would be once more exerted on their 
behalf, and would put an end to the bondage under which 
they groaned. Reconciliation with God is the first step to a 


power of his Spirit alone that our spiritual foes can be sub- 
dued, and we be delivered from the slavery of sin, 

Verse 4.—Their prompt and thorough obedience to the 
injunction of Samuel showed how really in earnest Israel was 
in their longing after God. 

Verse 5.—And Samuel said, Gather all Israel to. Mizpah: 
This is a place at which other assemblies of the people were 
heldgon important occasions, both before (Judg. 20:1) and 
after this time (1 Sam. 10:17). It is significant that this 
religious service, at which the people were to renew their 
allegiance to God, was not held at Shiloh, nor at Kiriath- 
jearim. It was not a question of the regularity of the ritual, 
or of a correct ceremonial, but of the spiritual return of the 
people to God, and their restoration to his favor. This must 
be prior to his re-establishment of his sanctuary among them. 
—And Iwill pray for you unto Jehovah: Samuel had assured 
them, that if they would return to God, he would return to 
them ‘and extend to them his almighty aid. The prophet 
promises to pray that God would fulfil to them his gracious 
word. It is because of his prevalent intercession on this 
occasion, that he is by the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 15: 1) 
cla@tsed with Moses, as one who had great power with God 
in prayer. 

Verse 6.—And drew water, and poured it out before Jehovah: 
There has been much difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of this unusual rite. The connection in which it stands seems 
to imply that it was designed to express humiliatton and 
penitence. The Psalmist speaks (Psa. 62: 8) of pouring out 
the heart before God (comp. 1 Sam. 1:15; Lam. 2:19: 
“ Pour out thine heart like water before the face of the Lord ;” 
Psa. 22:14: “I am poured out like water”). From these 
analogies it may be supposed to represent the pouring out of 
their penitential sorrow, with which some have thought 
should be combined an allusion to the weakness resulting 
from dejection and grief (Josh. 7 : 5: “the hearts of the 
people melted, and became as water”); or, to shedding floods 
of tears (Jer. 9:1); or, to cleansing or to the flowing away 
of sin, and its disappearance as water spilt upon the ground 
(2 Sam. 14:14), Or, we might compare 2 Samuel 23: 16, 17, 
and 1 Chronicles 11 : 18,19, in which David refused to drink 
the water brought him from the well of Bethlehem at the 
hazard of men’s lives, but poured it out unto the Lord. It 
was too costly for him‘ to partake of, and he gives it unto 
God. Also Isaiah 12 : 3, which speaks of drawing water out 
of the wells of salvation, from which arose the custom of 
drawing water from the fountain of Siloam on the last day of 
the feast of tabernacles, and pouring it upon the altar,—a 
custom apparently alluded to in John 7 : 37,38. If these 
passages were made the basis of explanation, it might be 
assumed that water, as refreshing and life sustaining, is here 
a symbol of God’s most precious gifts, and of life itself; and 
this is poured out as a libation before God, to denote the sur- 
render of life and of all to him. This seems less appropriate 
in the connection, however, than the explanation before 
given.—And fasted on that day: There was but one regularly 
prescribed fast in the Jewish calendar; namely, that of the 
annual day of atonement (Lev. 23: 27). Private or public 
fasts, however, were observed on special occasions of grief or 
humiliation (Judg. 20: 26; 1 Sam. 31:13; 2 Sam. 1: 12; 
12 : 16; Ezra 8 : 23). And with the fast was joined the 
penitent acknowledgment.— We have sinned against Jehovah. 
And Samuel judged the children of Israel in Mizpah: This does 
not mean that he heard and settled judicial cases,—matters 
of controversy between man and man. He acted the part, 
not of an ordinary judge in civil affairs, but of those extraor- 
dinary judges who were raised up from time to time to secure 
the rights of Israel and do them justice as against their 
oppressors. He rectified what was wrong among the Is- 
raelites considered especially in the light of offenses against 
God, thus securing for them the pledge of divine assistance 
against their foes. 

Verses 7, 8.—This assembling of the Israelite furnished 
the occasion for an attack by the Philistines, at which the 
people were alarmed, and entreated Samuel to continue his 
prayers on their behalf. 

Verse 2.—And Samuel took a sucking lamb: Animals were 
allowed to be sacrificed after their seventh day (Exod. 22 : 30; 
Lev. 22 : 27).—And offered tt for a whole burnt offering unto 
Jehovah: In the burnt offering, the entire animal was con- 
sumed upon the altar. It was significant of a complete self- 
surrender unto God (Rom. 12:1). Samuel was not a priest 
by descent. He offered this sacrifice, and others subsequently 
as the immediate messenger of God. The sanctuary at Shiloh, 
and the priesthood there, had lost their special divine sanc- 
tion. The law which ordained them is temporarily set aside. 
Samuel, by virtue of his office as a prophet, is invested with 
the right to supersede the degenerate priests, and to assume 
their functions. And in the absence of any legitimate sanc- 
tuary, matters revert to the condition in which they were 
prior to the establishment of a sanctuary; and Samuel offers 
sacrifice wherever he has occasion to do so. The divine 
legitimacy of his act is shown by the fact that his prayer, 
presented in connection with this sacrifice, was heard and 
answered. 

Verse 10.—The evidence of the acceptance of his offering 





true sanctification. It is by the aids of his grace and the 





senting them, by the Lord’s taking part with Israel, and 
miraculously discomfiting their foes. It would appear that 
the people had come armed to this assembly, and expecting 
an encounter with the Philistines. They were in readiness, 
accordingly, to enter into battle, and, when their foes were 
smitten, to pursue them. 

Verse 12.—As a monument to commemorate this victory, 
Samuel set up a stone, and called it Eben-ezer,—the stone of 
help. Such memorials to mark the scene of great events, 
and especially of signal divine interpositions, are repeatedly 
spoken of in the sacred history (Gen. 28: 18; 31: 45; Josh. 
4: 9,20; 24:26). This was the same place where the Philis- 
tines had gained their victory over Israel twenty years 
before (1 Sam. 4: 1), which resulted in such a dreadful 
slaughter, as well as in the capture of the ark. And this 
suggests a reason why Samuel called the assembly to meet 
precisely where it did, in order that Israel’s disgrace might 
be wiped out on the very spot on which it had occurred, and 
that the Lord’s help might be granted in this signal manner 
to his repentant people precisely where he had abandoned 
them before as a just punishment for their apostasy and sin 
(comp. Hos, 1: 10). 
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SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE LATE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D, 


1. The history related in this passage forms in many 
respects the counterpart of that in our previous lesson. The 
truth conveyed in both is precisely the ‘same, although in 
the one case it is set forth, so to speak, in a negative, in the 
other in positive form. It is because God, and not even 
the most sacred symbol or medium of his presence, is the 
real help of Israel, that in the one instance Israel was de- 
feated notwithstanding the presence of the ark, borne by the 
divinely ordained priests, and that in the other Israel is vic- 
torious without the ark, without the priesthood, and, so far 
as appears in the text, even without a sanctuary at Shiloh. 
Prayer, repentance, and return to God, are efficacious when 
all other means are wanting. All this is the more emphati- 
cally marked since the place of the former defeat is the same . 
as that of the present victory. It is perpetuated by the new 
name given it by Samuel : “Stone of the help ” (Ebhen haezer). 

2. There are yet wider lessons which come to us from this 
history. It has already been repeatedly indicated that 
Samuel was the first of the prophets, in the strict sense of 
the term, And here we cannot but notice the peculiar rela- 
tion of the prophets to the priesthood, and generally to the 
institutions with which their functions were connected. In 
this we mark, not only independence, but what to some has 
seemed even an antagonism to the priesthood and to the 
ritual institutions (such as sacrifices), leading them to suppose 
that the prophets had it in view to depreciate these ordi- 
nances, and to substitute for what was a lower stage of 
religion in Israel a wider and more spiritual scheme, Thus, 
in the present lesson, Samuel is seen to act independently of 
the priesthood, of the tabernacle, and the ark, and to be the 
medium of effecting that in which all these combined had so 
signally failed. But it should be observed that at the time 
the legal successor to the priesthood was a minor, and that, 
besides, Shiloh and its tabernacle may probably have been 
laid waste by the Philistines. That, in the view of the 
writer, however, these institutions stand out in all their pris- 
tine sanctity, appears even from the circumstance that the 
captured ark, as the symbol of God’s presence, asserts, so to 
speak, its power over the Philistine gods, and, without any 
human help, effects its own liberation, nay, commands the 
homage of its captors. In truth, just as St. Paul does not 
depreciate “ good works” when he controverts their efficacy 
for salvation, so the prophets do not disparage the ritual 
institutions of Israel when inveighing against their supposed 
efficacy independently of their real meaning and object. 
Rather, in both instances, is the thing itself affirmed by the 
correction of its misapplication, 

Again, the activity of Samuel as the first of the prophets 
gives insight into the real functions of that office. The 
purely predictive element disappears almost, if not entirely, 
behind what may be called the hortatory, or reformatory. 
It is the first duty of the prophet to bring the people to God, 
by announcing his will, his judgments, and his purposes. 
Addressing himself to his contemporaries, he starts from 
present relations and circumstances, thence often rising, in 
the predictive portions, to a future of’ which himself had 
no clear knowledge and understanding (1 Pet. 1 : 10-12; 
2 Pet. 1 : 20, 21). Filled with the Spirit of God, he 
descries the future in the light of the present, using its 
terminology and imagery,—just as he deals with the present 
in the light of the future. 

Lastly, as regards this point, Samuel awakened in the 
people the prophetic spirit; or, as we might otherwise put 
it,—he made them receptive to the influences of the divine 
Spirit. This appears in the prophetic communities with 


which he was so prominently connected, and the general 
sharing of the prophetic influence, by which so many in this 
history—and sometimes so suddenly and strangely—seem to 





and his petition, was given while he was in the act of pre- 


have been affected. If this indicates more strongly, perhaps, 
























than any other evidence, the religious change which had 
come over the community, it may also be asserted that such 
a general prophetic baptism was necessary if the prophetic 
office, in the narrower sense, was to become an accredited 
and generally received institution in Israel. 

8. Much less requires to be said about two other aspects in 
which Samuel appears in the narrative before us. He is 
presented to us as the man of prayer, whose intercessions 
begin the work of popular reformation (v. 5); to whose plead- 
ing Israel hopefully looks (v. 8), and whose entreaty brings 
the answer from the Lord (v. 9),—nay, even while his prayer 
is being still offered (v. 10). Hence he is presented as the 
ideal of a man of prayer in Psalm 99: 6 and Jeremiah 15: 1 
(comp. also Deut. 9 : 26). 

The mention of these two latter passages, in which Samuel 
is placed in the same category with Moses, brings before us 
a second aspect of the activity of Samuel. He is the restorer, 
if not of the covenant, yet of the covenant relation between 
“Israel and God. Here we not only recall a passage already 
quoted (Deut. 9: 26), but we regard the expression in 1 Samuel 
7:6,“ And Samuel judged the children of Israel,” not as 
referring to strictly judicial functions, nor to the assumption 
of the judgeship, but as indicating an activity parallel to that 
of Moses spoken of in Exodus 19: 17 (comp. vs. 19, 20). In 
both cases, although individual judgments in particular 
instances are not excluded, the special reference is to the 
communication of the Divine will and ordinances. 

4. But of chief practical interest to us is the account of 
Israel’s repentance. It must have been because Samuel knew 
that Israel was ripe for an act of public humiliation that he 
addressed his message to them (v. 3). As we infer from the 
whole context, the preceding twenty years had been a time 
of national disaster and suffering at the hands of the Philis- 
tines. And as we learn directly from verse 2, these calami- 
ties were so far sangtified that “all the house of Israel 
lamented after Jahveh.” The first condition of public repent- 
ance and return to the Lord was the putting away of the 
strange gods, Thus only could Israel gather in Mizpah. 
Here the first act was one of earnest prayer and intercession. 
Tt was after that, and almost as an answer to prayer, that the 
solemn act of “ pouring out water before Jahveh” marked 
not only the humiliation of soul, but the purification of life 
and worship. This was accompanied by fasting and confes- 
sion of sin. Lastly came the reformatory act of judgment on 
the part of Samuel. 

The Philistines seem to have treated the assembly at Miz- 
pah as preparatory for war. Accordingly they advanced 
against Israel, It was then that prayer was called for and 
sacrifice offered. The new conditions of repentant Israel 
made alike the one and the other morally possible. Nor was 
the answer delayed. The Philistines, who must have speedily 
learned the religious character of the assembly in Mizpah, 
and who would still have in mind the triumph of the ark 
over their gods, would be prepared to regard a thunder-storm 
of such violence as is only witnessed in the East, and perhaps 
at a very unusual season, as a direct interference of Jahveh 
on behalf of Israel. ‘Terrified, they fled precipitately. And 
so truly did Jahveh fight for his people, who in turn grate- 
fully acknowledged that the victory had been his, when for 
all time they set up the memorial-etone which should per- 
petuate that “help” could only come from Jahveh, that its 
condition was Israel’s allegiance to him, and that he was ever 
ready to forgive and able to deliver unto the uttermost, 
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REPENTANCE AND VICTORY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The ark had spread disaster in Philistia and Beth-shemesh, 
and the willingness of the men of Kiriath-jearim to receive 
it was some token‘of their devotion. They must have been 
in some measure free from idolatry and penetrated with 
reverence. The name of the city (City of the Woods, like 
our Woodville) suggests the features of the little town, perched 
in eminence, where the ark lay for so long, apparently with- 
out sacrifices, and simply watched over by Eleazar, who was 
probably of the house of Aaron. Eli’s family was exter- 
minated; Shiloh seems to have been destroyed, or, at all 
events, forsaken ; and for twenty years internal disorganiza- 
tion and foreign oppression, relieved only by Samuel’s grow- 
ing influence, prevailed. But during these dark days a better 
mind was slowly appearing among the people. “All... Israel 
lamented after the Lord.” Lost blessings are precious. God 
was more prized when withdrawn. Happy they to whom 
darkness brightens that Light which brightens all darkness! 
Our lesson gives us three main points,—the preparation for 
victory in repentance ani return (vs. 3-9); the victory (vs. 
10, 11); the thankful commemoration of victory (v. 12). 

1. We have first the preparation for victory in repentance 
and return. At the time of the first fight at Eben-ezer, Israel 
was full of idolatry and immorality. Then their preparation 
for battle was the mere bringing the ark into the camp, as if 
it were a fetish or magic charm, That was pure heathenism, 
and they were idolaters in such worship of Jehovah, just as 


spirit, and are as truly pagans. Not the name of the deity, 
but the spirit of the worshiper, makes the “ idolater.” 

How different this second preparation! Samuel, who has 
never appeared in the narrative of defeat, now reappears as 
the acknowledged prophet and, in a sense, dictator. The 
first requirement is to come back to the Lord with the whole 
heart, and that return is to be practically exhibited in the 
complete forsaking of Baal and the Ashtoreths. “ Ye cdénnot 
serve God and mammon.” It must be “him only,” if it is 
him at all. Real religion is exclusive, as real love is. In 
its very nature it is indivisible, and if given to two is accepted 
by neither. So there was some kind of general and perhaps 
public giving up of the idols, and some, though probably not 
the fully appointed, public service of Jehovah. If we are 
to have his strength infused for victory, we must cast away 
our idols, and come back to him with all our hearts. The 
hands that would clasp him, and be upheld by the clasp, 
must be emptied of trifles, To yield ourselves wholly to God 
is the secret of strength. 

The next step was a solemn national assembly at Samuel’s 
town of Mizpah, situated on a conspicuous hill, north-west of 
Jerusalem, which still is called “ the prophet Samuel.” Sacri- 
fices were offered, which are no part of the Mosaic ritual. 
A significant part of these consisted in the pouring out of 
water “ before the Lord,” probably as emblematic of the pour- 
ing out of soul in penitence; for it was accompanied by fast- 
ing and confession of sin. The surest way to the true victory, 
which is the conquest of our sins, is confessing them to God. 
When once we have seen any sin in its true character clearly 
enough to speak to him about it, we have gone far to eman- 
cipate ourselves from it, and have quickened our consciences 
towards more complete intolerance of its hideousness, Con- 
fession breaks the entail of sin, and substitutes for the dreary 
expectation of its continuance the glad conviction of forgive- 
ness and cleansing. It does not make a stiff fight unneces- 
sary ; for assured freedom from sin is not the easy prize of 
confession, but the hard-won issue of sturdy effort in God’s 
strength. But it is like blowing the trumpet of revolt,— 
it gives the signal for and itself begins the conflict. The 
night before the battle should be spent, not in feasting, but in 
prayer and lowly shriving of our souls before the great 
Confessor. " 

The watchful Philistines seem to have had their attention 
attracted by the unusual stir among their turbulent subjects, 
and especially by this suspicious gathering up at Mizpah, 
and come suddenly up the passes from their low-lying terri- 
tory to disperse it. A whiff of the old terror blows across 
the spirits of the people, not unwholesomely ; for it sets them 
not to want the outward presence of the ark, nor to run from 
their post, but to beseech Samuel’s intercession. They are 
afraid, but they mean to fight all the same, and, because they 
are afraid, they long for God’s help. That is the right temper, 
which, if a man cherish, he will not be defeated, however 
many Philistines rush at him. Twenty years of slavery had 
naturally bred fear in them, but it is a wise fear which breeds 
reliance on God. Our enemy is strong, and no fault is more 
fatal than an underestimate of his power. If we go into battle 
singing, we shall probably come out of it weeping, or never 
come out at all. If we begin bragging, we shall end bleed- 
ing. It is only he who looks on the advancing foe, and feels 
“They are too strong for me,” who will have to say, as he 
watches them retreating, “ He delivered me from my strong 
enemy.” We should think much of our foes and little of 
ourselves. Such a temper will lead to caution, watchfulness, 
wise suspicion, vigorous strain of all our little power, and, 
above all, it will send us to our knees to plead with our great 
Captain and Advocate. 

Samuel acts as priest and intercessor, offering a burnt offer- 
ing, which, like the pouring out of water, is no part of the 
Mosaic sacrifices. The fact is plain, but it is neither unac- 
countable nor big enough to warrant the sweeping inferences 
which have been built on it and its like, as to the non-exist- 
ence at this periad of the developed ceremonial in Leviticus. 
We need only remember Samuel’s special office and the seclu- 
sion in which the ark lay to have a sufficient explanation of 
the cessation of the appointed worship and the substitution 
of such “irregular” sacrifices, We are on surer ground 
when we see here the incident to which Psalm. 99: 6 refers 
(“Samuel among them that call upon hisname, They called 
upon the Lord, and he answered them”), and when we learn 
the lesson that there is a power in intercession which we can 
use for one another, and which reaches its perfection in the 
prevailing prayer of our great high-priest, who, like Samuel 
and Moses, is on the mountain praying, while we fight in 
the plain. 

2. We have here the victory on the field of former defeat. 
The battle is joined on the old field, Strategic considerations 
probably determined the choice of the ground, as they did 
the many battles on the plain of Esdraelon, for instance, or 
on the fields of the Netherlands. Probably the armies met 
on some bit of level ground in one of the wadies, up which 
the Philistines marched to the attack. At all events, there 
they were, face to face once more on the old spot. On ‘both 
sides might be men who had been in the former engagement. 





much as if they had been bowing to Baal. Many of us rely 
om our baptism or on church-going precisely in the same 


Depressing remembrances or burning eagerness to wipe out 
the shame would stir in those on the one side: contemptuous 








remembrance of the ease with which the last victory had 
been won would animate the other. God himself helped 
them by the thunder-storm, the solemn roll of which was 
“the voice of the Lord” answering Samuel’s prayer. The 
ark had brought only defeat to the impure host; the sacri- 
fice brings victory to the penitent army. Observe that the 
defeat is accomplished before “the men of Israel went out of 
Mizpah.” God scattered the enemy, and Israel had only to 
pursue a flying foe, as they hurried in wild confusion down 
the pass,.with the lightning flashing behind them. The 
same pregnant expression is used for the rout of the Philis- 
tines as for the previous one of Israel, “They were smitten 
before,” not by, the victors. The true victor was God. 

The story gives boundless hope of victory, even on the 
fields of our former defeats. We can master rooted faults of 
character, and overcome temptations which have often con- 
quered us. Let no man say: “Ah! I have been: beaten so 
often that I may as well give up the fight altogether. Years 
and years I have been a slave, and everywhere I tread on old 
battle-fields, wh I have come off second-best. It will 
never be different. I may as well cease struggling.” How- 
ever obstinate the fault, however often it has re-established 
its dominion and dragged us back to slavery, when we 
thought that we had made good our escape,—that is no 
reason to bate one jot of heart or hope. We have every 
reason to hope bravely and boundlessly in the possibility of 
victory. True, we should despair rightly if we had only our 
powers to depend on. But the grounds of our confidence lie 
in the inexhaustible fulness of God’s Spirit, and the certain 
purpose of his will that we should be purified from all 
iniquity, as well as in the proved tendency of the principles 
and motives of the gospel to produce characters of perfect 
goodness, and, above all, in the sacrifice and intercession of 
our Captain on high, Since we have Christ to dwell in us, 
and be the seed of a new life, which will unfold into the like- 
ness of that life from which it has sprung; since we have a 
perfect example in him who became like us in lowliness of 
flesh, that we might become like him in purity of spirit; 
since we have a gospel which enjoins and supplies the 
mightiest motives for complete obedience; and since the 
most rooted and inveterate evils are no part of ourselves, 
but vipers which may be shaken from the hand into which 
they have struck their fangs, we commit faithless treason 
against God, his message, and ourselves, when we doubt that 
we shall overcome all our sins. We should not, then, go 
into the fight downhearted, with our banners drooping, as if 
defeat sat on them. The belief that we shall conquer has 
much to do with victory. That is true in all sorts of con- 
flicts. So, though the whole field may be strewed with relics, 
eloquent of former disgrace, we may renew the struggle with 
confidence that the future will not always copy the past, 
We are saved by hope; by hope we are made strong. It is 
the very helmet on-our heads, The warfare with our own 
evils should be waged in the assurance that every field of 
our defeat shall one day see set up on it the trophy of, not 
our victory, but God’s in us, 

8. We have here the grateful commemoration of victory. 
Where that gray stone stands no man knows to-day, but its 
name lives forever. This trophy bore no vaunts of leader’s 
skill or soldier’s bravery. One name only is associated with 
it. It is “the stone of help,” and its message to succeeding 
generations is: “Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” That 
“hitherto” is the word of a mighty faith. It includes as 
parts of one whole the disaster no less than the victory. The 
Lord was helping Israel no less by sorrow and oppression 
thah by joy and deliverance. The defeat which guided them 
back to him was tender kindness and precious help. He 
helps us by griefs and losses, by disappointments and defeats; 
for whatever brings us closer to him, and makes us feel more 
that all our bliss and well-being lie in knowing and loving 
him, is helpful beyond all other aid, and strength-giving 
above all other gifts. 

Such remembrance has in it a half-uttered prayer and 
hope for the future, “Hitherto” means more than it says. 
It looks: forward as well as backward, and sees the future 
in the past. Memory passes into hope, and the radiance in 
the sky behind throws light on to our forward path. _God’s 
“hitherto” carries “henceforward” wrapped up init. His 
past reveals the eternal principles which will mold his future 
acts. He has helped, therefore he will help, isno good argu- 
ment concerning men; but it is valid concerning God. 

The devout man’s “gratitude” is, dnd ought to be, “a 
lively sense of favors to come.” We should never doubt but 
that, as good John Newton puts it, in words which bid fair 
to last longer than Samuel’s gray stone: 

“Each sweet Ebenezer I have in review 

Confirms his good pleasure to help me quite through.” 
We may write that on every field of our life’s conflicts, and 
have it engraved at last on our gravestones, where we rest 
in hope. . 

The best use of memory is to mark more plainly than it 
could be seen at the moment the divine help which has 
filled our lives. Like some track on a mountain side, it is 
less discernible to us, when on it, than when we look at it from 
the other side of the glen. Many parts ofour lives, that seemed 
unmarked by any consciousness of God’s help while they were 
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present, flash up into clearness when seen through the reveal- 
ing light of memory, and gleam purple in it, while they looked 
but bare rock as long as we were stumbling among them. It is 
blessed to remember, and to see everywhere God’s help. We 
do not remember aright unless we do. The stone that com- 
memorates our lives should bear no name but one, and this 
should be all that is read upon it: “ Now unto him that kept 
us from falling, unto him be glory.” 
Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The men of Kiriath~jearim came, and fetched up the ark of the 
Lord, ...and sanctified Eleazar ... to keep the ark’of the Lord 
(v. 1). When men have suffered sorely as a consequence of 
their misdoing, or of their lack, they are very likely to strive 
with earnestness to guard against a recurrence of such disas- 
ter. There is no time when it is safer to travel over a great 
railway line, than just after a collision through the careless- 
ness of a switchman or a train-starter. And while the whole 
country is shocked at the loss of life and property through 
the giving way of an imperfectly constructed dam, there will 
be reasonable care in the inspection and in the building of 
dams. It is perfectly natural, therefore, that the people of 
Israel, who had suffered defeat because of the misuse of the 
ark of the Lord by those who were set to guard it, should be 
ready to bring it again to a fitting place, and to set apart a 
fitting person to guard it sacredly. It is better to try to do 
well after a great disaster than not to try at all; but how 
much better than all it is to do well from the beginning! 

The time was long ;... and all the house of Israel lamented 
after the Lord (v. 2). The time is always long, when a man 
is out of his place, and is separated from those whom he loves, 
and who alone could give him sympathy or help. Peculiarly 
do the hours drag when a man who has known the comfort 
and rest of God’s service is separated from God by his per- 
sistent misdoing. No men are more unhappy than those who 
live wholly for selfish pleasure, with never a moment of lov- 
ing communion with God, with never a word of confession 
or of aspiration toward God, Man’s nature is fitted. to find 
pleasure in God’s service; and even though a man deliber- 
ately shuts himself away from God, he cannot wholly fail to 
be lamenting after the Lord. 

Samuel spake, ... saying,... Put away the strange gods, . 
prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only (v. 3). 
The first thing for any sinner to do is to quit sinning. The 
Lord’s commandments on this point are positive and un- 
qualified in the Old Testament andinthe New. “Turn ye,” 
“ Return,” is the cry of the Old Testament. “Convert ye,” 
“Repent,” is the cry of the New. There is no command- 
ment to wait for feeling, to wait for impulse, to wait for 
strength, to wait to be moved—and carried by an irresistible 
outside force. Whatever sin you have been indulging, is to 
be dropped and turned away from instantly and heartily. 
Forgiveness and acceptance and salvation do not lie in the 
direction of that sin, To right about face, to begin with, is 
your first duty. 

Samuel said, Gather all Israel to Mizpah, and I will pray for 
you (y.5). We ought to pray for our fellows whether they 
pray for themselves or not; but it is their duty to put them- 
selves in the attitude of supplication before God, if they 
would have a blessing from God, or if they would have us 
interested with God in their behalf. When, therefore, our 
prayers are asked by others, we ought to call on them to pray 
for themselves while we pray for them. It may be that we 
shall do quite as much for our fellows by urging them to 
come before God as suppliants as by our most fervent inter- 
cessions in their behalf. 

They ... said,... We have sinned against the Lord (v. 6). 
To quit sinning is not to make one’s self pure. If a man 
decides to give up mail-robbing and murder as a steady busi- 
ness, that in itself doesn’t make him a good citizen. The 
guilt of his transgressions is still upon him, and he will never 
be in a hopeful state until he confesses himself guilty. All 
of us have sinned, and it is our duty to confess sin. Sinning 
will not be permanently abandoned so long as a sense of its 
sinfulness is lacking in the mind of him who has sinned. “I 
have sinned,” must be, and is sure to be, the hearty confession 
of every one who turns to the Lord in sincerity. 

The children of Israel said to Samuel, Cease not to ery unto the 
Lord our God for us, that he will save us (v. 8). The instinctive 
longing of.a repentant soul is for an intercessor who does not 
stand under the same condemnation as the guilty one, Even 
a little child will ask mamma to intercede with papa. It is 
rarely that an applicant for favor in any sphere does not ask 
the intercession or mediation of some one who is supposed to 
have favor with the one in power, and to have sympathy 
with the one in need. This longing of the soul is of the very 
nature, and it is provided for in grace. “There is one God, 
also one mediator, between God and men, himself man, Christ 
Jesus;” and that “man, Christ Jesus” said emphatically: 

“No man cometh unto the Father, but by me.” Only as we 
seek and have the intercession of Jesus in our personal 
behalf, have we any well-grounded hope of forgiveness from 
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make intercession for them.” 

The men of Israel went out of Mizpah, and pursued the Phi- 
listines, and smote them (v.11). So long as a man is fighting 
God, he is likely to be afraid of his fellow-men when they 
are against him. But when he is sure that God is on his 
side, or that he is on God’s side, he ought to be in a very 
different frame of mind. “If God be for us, who is 
against us?” Mr. Moody says, in illustration of the faith- 
filled man’s effectiveness in real service: “Shamgar was 
plowing in his field; a frightened man came running over 


are six hundred of’em. ‘All right,’ saysShamgar; ‘ you pass 
on, I’ll take care of them. They are four hundred short; 
for one shall chase a thousand, and there are only six hundred 
of them.” And Shamgar went and finished them up with his 
ox-goad.” That is the sort of faith for a returned backslider, 
or for a new convert; and that is the way to show it. But 
the quaint suggestion of Mr. Moody is: “ Nowadays it seems 
to take a thousand to fight one;” because of scant faith. 
Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpah and Shen, and 
called the name Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us (v.12). The Lord loves to be loved, loves to be thanked ; 
loves to have his people grateful, and to hear them say so. 
“Whoso offereth the sacrifice of thanksgiving,” he says, 
“lorifieth me.”’ That is one way of serving God, in which 
every saved sinner can have a part. And if there is real 
gratitude in the heart it will come out, it will find expres- 
sion in words; for “out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” If you are not in the habit of giving 
thanks to God in words, it is a proof that your heart is not 
running-over fullof gratitude. 
Philadelphia, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


It takes forty years of oppression to make Israel sick of 
idolatry and yearn after the Lord (v. 2). 

Samuel worked twenty years to bring about repentance and 
hope. Twenty years, a hunted fugitive, he crept about to stir 
up the people,—making them to abhor idols, kindling a hope 
in the God of their fathers, Reformations cannot be successful 
in a short time. 

* The substance of his preaching is in verse 3. 1. Put away 


him. 4. He will deliver. 

The effect was, Israel did put away Baalim, and served God 
only (v. 4). 

They gathered at Mizpah, fasted, performed ceremonies, 
offered offerings. 

The Philistines came upon the slaves, who had few or no 
arms, and the people said to Samuel, “Cease not to cry unto 
the Lord God for us, that he will save us.” 

God heard, and thundered, and so terrified the Philistines 
that Israel took their weapons and turned them against their 
owners. Many weapons have saved God’s people at different 
times, but here prayer was the original help. This would 
have been useless previous to repentance, forsaking abomina- 
tions, and preparation of hearts. Even prayer would have 
been an abomination and a new insult to God. Samuel, 
himself an answer to prayer, knew its value in a battle where 
slaves who had no arms or discipline strove for liberty. No 
wonder he set up an Ebenezer-stone of help. We have 
many monuments to Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and the 
private soldiers; they should all be recognized as to God also. 

Denver, Colo. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In last week’s lesson we saw the ark of the covenant 
captured by the Philistines and carried away. They kept 
the ark for seven months, For the story of how they came 
to send it back, read chapters 5 and 6. At last it returned. 
But Israel was not ready yet for any great revival, and 
twenty years passed away. Then Israel began to lament 
after the Lord. The time was ripe for a true revival, and 
Samuel, who no doubt had been watching for the right 
opportunity, came to the people, and urged them to put away 
the strange gods whom they had wickedly been serving, and 
to return to the God of their fathers. This the people did, 
and confessed their sins to God. Samuel made intercession 
for them, and for a short time things seemed to go ‘better. 
But when the Philistines heard that the Israelites were 
gathered together, they conspired to fight against them. 
The memory of their past defeats filled the Israelites with 
fear, and they besought Samuel to pray forthem. In response, 
the prophet offered a sacrifice to God; and God miraculously 
thundered so against the enemy that they were discomfited, 
and fled before the Israelites, who on that day smote them 
with a great slaughter. 

The history of Israel furnishes us lessons for the uncon- 
verted, and for those who are already believers as well. 
The practical lesson to-day is one that applies to the latter 
especially. It often happens that those who are trying to 
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td the Lord, all will go well with them, and that they will 
have no more temptations to resist, For a while, all goes 
well, and they feel as though their new life was altogether 
delightful. But presently the old temptations return, and 
sometimes with redoubled force. The sin which they thought 
had been conquered forever, assails them, and before they 
are aware of it they stumble and fall. Then comes the 
tempter, and says, “Aha! you are mistaken. You thought 
that you were a Christian, but it was all a delusion. You 
evidently are not, and now you may as well give up your 
hope, and throw everything overboard.” Every minister in 
his pastoral experience has met cases like this. What shall he 
do with them? Our lesson furnishesareply, Let the teacher 
call the attention of the class to the fact that all through 
the Word we have the record of the disciples of the Master 
falling into sin, Abraham, Isaac, David, Elijah, Peter, and 
others, have been through this experience. And are we any 
better than they, that we should think that we are to live 
sin!sss lives, No! Sin does enter into the life of every one 
of the Lord’s children; and though we should grieve to find 
it in our lives, we should not on that account give up our 
hope, and go back to the world again. See how it was with 
Israel! When they sinned, might not God have justly cut 
them off forever? Most certainly. Did he cast them off? 
No! For his mercies never fail, In the case given in our 
lesson, he waited for them for full twenty years, and then, as 
soon as they began to cry to him, he heard the voice of their 
distress, and hastened to give them his aid. This showed 
what kind of aGod he was. “Forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin,”—this was what he had said to Moses, And 
so he proved himself to be to those who came after Moses. 
What was necessary on the part of Israel in order that they 
should receive pardon? Only that they should repent of 
their sins and return to the God of their fathers. And as 
often as they returned, he was ready to receive them, and to 
pardon them and love them freely. The whole history of 
the children of Israel is a story of the sinfulness of man, 
and of the equally stedfast mercy of God. i 

Now God changes not. What he then was, that he now 
is, And when the young believer finds that temptation has 
swept him away, and that he is not able to help himself, all 
that he need do is to turn to God, and with true repentance 
to confess his sin, and God will have mercy on him, and 
.pardon and restore him. The very worst thing that a man 
who has fallen into sin can do, is to turn away from God, 
And the next worse thing is to put off his confession of his 
sins. After we have sinned, Satan will say, “ Wait awhile, 
and then you can go with a better face.” Then if we listen 
to this temptation, he will say, “ Now there is no use in your 


| going, for the whole thing has grown old, and, besides, you, 


ought to have gone before.” Let the teacher recall his own 
experience in these matters, and he will be all the better able 
to sympathize with his scholar in the temptations that are 
rolled in upon him. "What we want to say to our scholars 


is “ As soon as you find that sin has overcome you, fly at 


once to the Master, and confess your sins, and ask for pardon,” 
Do not be persuaded that Jesus will be weary of your cry for 
help. If he told Peter that he should be willing to forgive 
his brother seventy times seven in one day, will he himself 
be willing to fall short of this standard? 

Now just here it may be well to suggest a caution to the 
scholar. It may be that some one will say, “ Well, if that is 
the case, and Jesus is willing to forgive as freely as that, it 
does not make much difference how often I sin, for there is 
always forgiveness.’ In the time of the apostle, there were 
some who said this. To them he answers, “Shall we continue 
in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid!” If any one 
feels in this way, he has grave reason to doubt whether 
he is a Christian at all, He who sins because God is 
merciful, sins in the very face of all that should lead him to 
follow after holiness, and shows that he does not in his heart 
hate sin, But he who does not hate sin is no believer, and 
may well fear that he is still in the gall of bitterness and 
the bonds of iniquity. If you really hate sin, and are yet 
overcome by it, turn to Christ, and be sure that he will not 
reject you. But if you love sin, and are not ready to flee 
from it with all your power, then be sure that you are none 
of his, and have not yet repented with a repentance that 
needeth not to be repented of. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Ark.—What had the Israelites brought into the midst 
of their camp? Did that savethemin battle? What became 
of the ark? The Philistines took it to the house of their 
great god called Dagon, and set it beside the image. The 
next morning they went early to their idol, and found he had 
fallen flat upon his face. The following morning they found 


that he had not only fallen upon his face, but his head and 
hands had been cut off. Did that seem as if Dagon were greater 
than the ark? The ark brought trouble to the Philistines 
wherever it was; and they were glad to send it away from 
among them, and back to the Israelites, after it had been about 
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seven months in their country. In what place was the ark 
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kept while Eli the high-priest lived? It was never taken 
back to Shiloh, but was kept for twenty years in a place about 
nineaniles from where the Temple was afterwards built. How 
many years had God said the Israelites should be delivered 
into the hand of the Philistines? Twenty years had passed 
by before Eli died; twenty more years passed while the ark 
remained under the care of a man named Eleazar, wle was 
set apart, not as a priest to offer sacrifice and pray, but to act 
as a watchman to see that no harm came to theark which had 
been so honored in the years before the children of Israel so 
sinned and were so punished. 

Sorrow in Israel.—The years were long and sad. Many 
hearts were troubled over the sins of Israel. In their times 
of suffering from their enemies, they remembered how glad 
and happy they were in the days and years when they wor- 
shiped the true God and obeyed his laws, There was one 
man in the nation, whose home was in Ramah, who went 
among the people, talked with them of their sorrows, and 
told them the only.true way to be happy once more, and to 
be rid of their enemies the Philistines. It was the person 
who, when he was a little child, answered a call in the night, 
and said, “Speak, for thy servant heareth.”’ What was 
his name? He had truly been a servant of God through all 
the sad years; and when he found the people grieving and 
longing for the Lord whom they had forsaken, he did all that 
he could to help them come back to him. 

Return unto the Lord.—That is what Samuel told the people 
they must do. How could they return? They must want 
him with all their hearts, want him to be their God, their 
ruler and guide, and must love him truly. He told them 
they must put away all strange gods; for they had learned 
to worship idols, as their enemies did. (Show pictures of 
Baal and Ashtaroth, or sketch some outlines of idols as you 
explain.) Samuel was not afraid to promise that, if they 
would put away these gods, the Lord would deliver them from 
their enemies, the Philistines. 

‘ The People Obeyed.—They were willing to put away their 


shad really worshiped them; but they obeyed Samuel, put 
‘them all away, and served the Lord only. Suppose they had 
kept their images while they prayed to God, would that 
have been serving him with all their hearts? Is it serving 
him with all the heart to love anything else better than we 
love God? , 

At Mizpah.—There was a high hill called Mizpah,—which 
means “ watch-tower;” it was near Jerusalem, and so high 
that the whole country could be seen from the top of the hill. 

Samuel called all the people to meet there for a day of prayer, 
to confess their sins to God, and ask him to forgive and save. 

They came. Samuel drew water, and poured it out before 
God,—a sign that they wanted to put away their sin as water 
is poured on the ground. Samuel confessed, and said for all 
the people, “ We have sinned against the Lord.” What is 
it torepent? They really repented, turned from their sins, 
put away what had made them sin, and owned how wicked 
they had been. 

The Philistines.—They heard of the gathering of Israel at 
Mizpah ; they came there to fight against them. The Israel- 
ites were afraid. Would they ask again for the ark in their 
midst? No; they asked Samuel to pray for them, for they 
said, “Cease not to cry unto the Lord our God for us.” 
Notice what they called him,—“ the Lord our God.” They 
were sure he was their God, even though they had so lately 
turned back to him. Samuel took an offering, an innocent, 
pure, young lamb, and it was offered as an offering for their sin. 

The Battle—W hile the lamb lay smoking on the altar, the 
Philistines came, armed and ready to fight. They did not 
know the power of prayer to Israel’s God, nor his strength. 
He came among them in roaring thunder; they could not 
hear their captains’ orders nor the voices of their own sol- 
diers, The earth trembled in the storm, the thunder deaf- 
ened and frightened them. They ran, they fell, trampling 
on each other, smitten, dying, in the way of the conquering 
Israelites. What was the difference between this battle and 
the two battles twenty years before in almost the same place ? 

A Stone.—Did the children of Israel feel proud of their 
victory? Did Samuel take any praise to himself? He had 
taught the people to repent, and he taught them to thank 
God for his forgiveness and help. He took a stone, and set 
it up to mark the spot,—a reminder of the time and place 
where God came to their help. He called the stone Eben- 
ezer; for Samuel says, “Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” 
Is God as willing now to help his children? Is he as able? 
See how sure is his word,—stronger and more everlasting 
than any stone of remembrance. 

A Song.—Who was the mother of Samuel? When did 
she sing a song of praise? The words of her song were ful- 

filled when her son was more than fifty years old’ The day 
Samuel offered the lamb, it was as she sang “the wicked shall 
be put to silence in darkness. ... They that strive with the 
Lord shall be broken to pieces; against theméhall he thunder 
in heaven.” 

A Sermon.—There is a whole sermon in our little golden 
text. The verse was written four hundred years later than 
Samuel the preacher taught, but it holds in a few words the 





everybody now. When a child is old enough to know what 
wrong means, it is old enough to stop wrong-doing. How 
much easier for a child to cease doing evil than for an old, 
wicked man, who has sinned for years and years! When 
may a child learn to do well? Every Sunday-school scholar 
is old enough to understand and obey this golden text. 

A Watchword.—W hat was the name of the gathering-place 
for prayer? It is the parting prayer: “The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee, when we are absent one from another.” 
It is to us a reminder of God’s loving watch-care. We ask 
it, and he will remember. No matter how long the parting, 
or how hard the conflicts and the care, he will keep his 
word of promise, and they who trust in him are safe. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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ISRAEL’S REPENTANCE, 





LAMENTED God’s absence. 
OBEYED Samuel’s voice. 
RETURNED to the Lord. 
DEFEATED the Philistines. 


THEY 





THE LORD IS THY HELPER. 








THE MAN FOR THE AGE. 





SAMUEL WAS 


ROPHET. 
ISRAEL'S Past 


ROTECTOR. 





“ THEM THAT HONOR ME I WILL HONOR.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Our helper, God, we bless.thy name.” 
‘Return, my wandering soul, return.” 
“Oh for a closer walk with God.” 

“* And must I part with all I have?” 
“For you I am praying.” 

“God is the refuge of his saints.” 

** All the way my Saviour leads me.’ 





SAMUEL AS A REFORMER. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 

Samuel stands alone in the long line of Hebrew worthies. 
His life’s work was to arrest the decay which seemed likely 
to disintegrate utterly the nation which Joshua had planted 
in Canaany_to inspire a new. life; and to consolidate that 
nation politically, morally, and religiously. It was a work 
greater and more difficult than was allotted to any other 
judge, ruler, or prophet in Israelite history. The training 
Samuel had received was scarcely what man’s wisdom would 
have suggested for the future regenerator of a nation. Reared 
from his youngest childhood in the venerable sanctuary. of 
Shiloh, which Joshua had founded, and where Eleazar had 
ministered, he had as small opportunity for the study of 
statecraft as he had of being étirred to enthusiasm by the 
clash of arms. And for twenty years after the crushing 
defeat of Aphek, while the nation was helplessly sunk in the 
apathy of despair, he had exercised the functions of ecclesias- 
tical and civil leader, without formal recognition or visible 
power to enforce his decisions. 

In what lay the secret of his authority? In his words of 
mild wisdom, in striking contrast with the lawless violence 
of the age. He performed no miracles, he claimed no 
diviner’s power, but, gifted with a ready and forcible elo- 
quence, he had awakened the consciences of those who from 
time to time resorted to Shiloh, where, though the ark was 
no longer present, the burnt sacrifices were still offered, }1— 
offered, probably, by Samuel himself, though only a Levite; 
for the successor to the high-priesthood was yet a child. At 
length, when his words and his reputation had permeated 
the land, he summons Israel to Mizpah for a solemn act of 
national contrition; and, like John the Baptist in an after 
age, he brought the people to their knees, in full confession 
of their apostasy. The Philistines, suspecting that the gath- 
ering was for revolt, at once marched against what was really 
but a cowering herd. But Samuel’s eloquence inspired cour- 
age, and the heaven-sent phenomenon of a thunder-storm 
aided in the rout of the oppressors. The stone of Eben-ezer 
was set up on the battle-field, and Israel was once more free. 

The reformation of Samuel illustrates what history con- 
tinually shows,—that, while empires* may be founded and 
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1 Norr —It will be observed that Canon Tristram differs at this 
point from Dr. Green and Dr. Edersheim in an understanding of the 
facts of the case. The claim that sacrifices were offered at Shiloh 





meaning of what Samuel taught, and is a good sermon for 


after the death of Eli, does not seem to find proof in the Bible text. 





established by the sword, national life is more generally built 
up and consolidated by a man of mind and intellectual power 
than by the warrior. The silent inward unconscious growth 
of a spirit of honor, morality, purity, and holiness, is that 
which knits together a people. The Oriental is by his emo- 
tional and impulsive nature far removed from the Western 
races. But the records of both exemplify this fact of the 
power of mind. The Athenian commonwealth was enabled 
to rise to its pre-eminence among the states of Greece by the 
teaching and the laws of a peaceful Solon. It was by the 
constitution of Solon that the responsibilities of citizenship 
were stamped on the Athenian mind. So, too, Lycurgus was 
the builder up of the Athenian’s great rival, the state of 
Sparta, not by force of arms, but by the teaching which he 
stamped on the mind of every Lacedemonian, that he existed 
and must live for his country, and not his country for him. 
In the far East, too, the greatest of bloodless revolutions, 
that system which along with Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism divides the whole civilized world, Buddhism, was 
the outcome of the quiet teaching and the earnest eloquence 
of one man, Gautama, whose natural purity of soul revolted 
against the hideous degradation of Brahmanism,—worse, per- 
haps, in his day, than even in our own,—and who, though, 
alas! without the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit of truth, 
strove by the light that was in him to raise the nations of 
India to a higher morality. These are but a few instances 
out of many to show that the raising of a people from degra- 
dation to a higher life is in the power, not of the wielder of 
armies, but of the moral and spiritual guide, whose power is 
established by his consistent and noble life. The Hebrew 
prophet of Shiloh was to his age what Wyclif and Luther 
and Wesley were respectively to their epochs. 
The College, Durham, England. 





; LESSON SUMMARY. 


The title of this lesson is “ Samuel the Reformer ; ” but the 
teachings of it are concerning the elements of a true reforma- 
tion. It matters less to the reader who it was that was God’s 
instrument in bringing about this reformation, than what it 
was that God insisted on as essential to a reformation. 

What the Lord taught through Samuel to Israel has its 
bearing on all those who are in like condition and needs with 
Israel. The teachings of Samuel in this case were, as Bishop 
Warren puts it: “1. Put away strange gods. 2. Prepare 
your heartsforGod. 3. Servehimonly. 4. He will deliver.” 
Those teachings are for all who need reproving; and who of 
us do not? 

“No man can serve two masters” is the starting-point of 
every return from evil toward the Lord. As Dr. McLaren 
says on this point: “‘ Ye cahnot serve God and mammon.’ 
It must be ‘him only,’ if it is him at all. Real religion is 
exclusive, as real love is. In its very nature it is indivisible, 
and if given to two'is accepted by neither. ... If we are to 
have his strength infused for victory, we must cast away our 
idols, and come back to him with all our hearts. The hands 
that would clasp him, and be upheld by the clasp, must be 
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emptied of trifles. To yield ourselves wholly to God is the . 


secret of strength.” 

He who would reform his course must confess his sins, and 
must quit sinning, must seek intercession, must be grateful to 
God for the assurance of forgiveness, and must openly express 
his gratitude. These points are emphasized in the text of this 
lesson, and they are of universal application in all efforts at 
right reformation. 

A return to God involves a confession and an abandon- 
ment of sin, and a whole-hearted surrender to God. “Mere 
lip service, outward formality, or mere pretense of homage,” 
says Dr. Green, “ will be of no avail. And a mere sense of 
unrest and discontent with their present condition, and vague 
wishes that they were reconciled to God, are not effdugh. 
The return, to be real, must be sincere and from the heart, 
‘and with the whole heart. A half-hearted attachment to the 
Lord’s service will not gain his acceptance.” 

When one finds himself separated by his sins from his God, 
his instinctive cry is for an intercessor to plead in his behalf 
with him from whom he has estranged himself. The Israel- 
ites besought the intercession of Samuel. Christians can 
have the sure intercession of Jesus, the “one mediator between 
God and man,” who ever liveth to make intercession for them. 

And when a believer has confessed and abandoned his sin, 
and has trusted his case to his sure Intercessor, he has a right 
to re-enter the Lord’s service hopefully.. Dr. McLaren lays 
emphasis on this truth when he says: “Since the most 
rooted and inveterate evils are no part of ourselves, bu 
vipers which may be shaken from the hand into which they 
have struck their fangs, we commit faithless treason against 
God, his message, and ourselves, when we doubt that we shall 
overcome all our sins. We should not, then, go into the fight 
downhearted, with our banners drooping, as if defeat sat on 
them. The belief that we shall conquer has much to do with 
victory. That is true in all sorts of conflicts. So, though 
the whole field may be strewed ‘with relics, eloquent of former 
disgrace, we may renew the struggle with confidence that the 
future will not always copy the past. We afe saved by hope; 
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by hope we are made strong. It is the very helmet on our 
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heads. The warfare with our own evils should be waged in 
the assurance that every field of our defeat shall one day see 
set up on it the trophy of, not our victory, but God’s in us.” 
- “Now just here,” adds Dr. Schaufiler, “it may be well to 
suggest a caution to the scholar. It may be that some one 
will say, ‘ Well, if that is the case, and Jesus is willing to for- 
give as freely as that, it does not make much difference how 
often I sin, for there is always forgiveness. In the time of 
the apostle, there were some who said this. To them he 
ansWers, ‘Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? 
God forbid!’ ... He who sins because God is merciful, sins 
in the very face of all that should lead him to follow after 
holiness, and shows that he does not in his heart hate sin.... 
If you really hate sin, and are yet overcome by it, turn to 
Christ, and be sure that he will not reject you.” 

He who is truly reformed is grateful that he is so; and the 
expression of his gratitude is a duty and a pleasure to him. 
He is glad to recall God’s goodness to him, and to have 
memorials of that goodness ever present in his mind and heart. 

“The best use of memory,” says Dr. McLaren, “is to mark 
more plainly than it could be seen at the moment the divine 
help which has filled our lives, Like some track on a moun- 
tain side, it is less discernible to us when on it, than when we 
look at it from the other side of the glen. Many parts of our 
lives, that seemed unmarked by any consciousness of God’s 
help whiie they were present, flash up into clearness when 
seen through the revealing light of wzsemory, and gleam 
purple in it, while they looked but bare rock as long as we 
were stumbling amongthem. It is blessed to remember, and 
to see everywhere God’s help. We do not remember aright 
unless wedo. The stone that commemorates our lives should 
bear no name but one, and this should be all that is read 
upon it: ‘Now unto him that kept us from falling, unto him 
be glory.” 


ADDED POINTS. 

He who has the care of holy things has a duty of counting 
himself holy. An added responsibility for holy living is on 
him who represents the Lord’s work in the pulpit, in the 
Sunday-school, or in any association for Christian activity. 

If a man wants help against the Lord’s enemies, he must 
himself be on the Lord’s side. If a man is on the Lord’s 
side, he may be sure that he will have help against the Lord’s 
enemies. 

In order to serve the Lord at all, we must wholly serve the 
Lord. All there is of us is not too much for efficient service 
in any sphere; especially in a life-and-death struggle like 
that going on for and against God. . 

There is comfort in the thought that those who love God, 
and whom God loves, are praying with us and for us. But 
unless we are willing to have a blessing in answer to such 
prayers, we may be sure that God will not force it upon us* 

God’s people are called to hard conflicts in this life. Even 
when they are on God’s side, and are sure of God’s help, they 
must battle enemies who fight hard, and who are not to be 
despised as enemies. 

In the memory of God’s goodness to us in our life struggles, 
the thought of our trials is lost in the thought of our victory. 
And the memory of former blessing is an earnest of blessing 
to come; for God’s best things for his dear ones are always in 
the future. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


——@——— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL CERTIFICATES FOR 
VACATION DAYS. 


The teacher who can inspire scholars with Sunday- 
school enthusiasm while at home achieves a great suc- 
cess; but the teacher who can inspire scholars with 
Sunday-school enthusiasm that will abide with them 
while they are away among the mountains, at the sea- 
shore, or in the country during the hot days of summer, 
achieves a greater success. 

Many teachers desire to do this, but few teachers 
accomplish it, Even the most regular scholars, who 
have attended school through the fall, winter, and 
spring, are likely to become demoralized in traveling 
from place to place in summer, and to attend Sunday- 
school little, if any. Any plan that can be devised to 
give the children a motive for going to Sunday-school 
when they are away as well as when they are at home 
is eagerly sought by superintendents and teachers. 

Mr. Y, M. Langdon, president of the Texas State 
Sunday-school Association, writes from Houston, Texas, 
to offer a plan to attain the desired end. He says: 

“Enclosed I hand you a Sunday-school attendance 
‘certificate’ in use in our Sunday-school. We have a 
‘roll of honor’ for regular attendance during each quar- 
ter and for the year, and by the use of their certificates 
our members may obtain credit at home for Sundays 
spent elsewhere, if during such absence they have 
attended some other school. In this way a member 








who is absent fr8m the homeschool during vacation, and 





day-school on the Sabbath, thereby encouraging the 
schools they visit, and avoiding the formation of such 
habits away from home as would likely, in the end, fog 
ter careless habits at home. , 
“The use of this certificate in our school has a history, 
which I will briefly relate. One of our bright boys, 
of about ten years old, had not missed a Sunday from 
Sunday-school up to vacation time. He was to spend 
the summer with his aunt and little sister in Virginia, 
and was much concerned that his trip was to take him 
away from Sunday-school, In his distress he applied to 
our secretary, to know if some plan could not be arranged 
by which he could obtain credit at home for attendance 
elsewhere; and this ‘certificate’ was the result of his 
request. So, when the time of his going came, he went 
carrying the certificate, which was to be kept and used, 
and brought home with him in the fall. The day of the 
family’s return drew near; but, just on the eve of their 
return, the bright and joyous boy, the sister’s companion 
and the pride of his father’s heart, suddenly sickened, 
and was calleq home to meet his sainted mother and 
the blessed Jesus, whose Sunday-school he loved so well. 
And thus, though little Fontaine Carrington returned 
not to our Sunday-school with his certificate, we feel 
sure that its contents were carried away with the angels 
who accompanied his spirit to the mansions on high. 
The “ Attendance Certificate” which follows is sug- 
gestive, and capable of extensive development. The 
blanks can, of course, be extended’as far as desirable. 





Hovston, Texas, ..... bs er ++.188 
To Whom This May Come—Greeting : 

The bearer of this Certificate, 
by mes $eee ceceseses seesn sees is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Houston, Texas, and, 
as such, is commended to your Christian love and 
friendship. 








The Teacher to whom this may be presented will please 
fill the appropriate blank space, and return to bearer. 





The bearer hereof was present as entered below. 


Date. NameofSunday-school. Name of Teacher. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS AT NORTHFIELD. 


No work of Mr. Moody is more remarkable or more 
influential than that in connection with his summer 
school of college students for Bible study at his home in 
Northfield, Massachusetts. In that school are gathered, 
year by year, the choicest students of the foremost 
American universities and colleges, with representatives 
from the leading universities of Canada and Great 
Britain, to pass a couple of weeks in social Bible study 
under the lead of the great evangelist, assisted as he is 
in this work by eminent Bible scholars from different 
portions of the country. 

This school is already in session for the current year. 
A Training-school for Gospel Singers, conducted by 
Professor D. B. Towner, began its work on June 27, to 
continue for five weeks. 

The College Students’ Summer School extends from 
June 29 to July 10. Among the leaders of this school 
there are named the Right Rev. M. E. Baldwin, the 
Bishop of Huron, Canada; Bishop Cyrus D. Foss of 
Philadelphia; President F. L. Patton of Princeton; 
Professor William R. Harper of Yale; the Rev. Drs. 
Moses D. Hoge of Richmond, A. T, Pierson of Phila- 
delphia, Driver of Oregon, and the Rev. Charles H. 
Spurgeon, Jr., of London. 

Arrangements are made, as usual, for athletic sports, 
under the lead of well-known college athletes. The 
seminary buildings at Northfield are reserved for the 
young men delegates, but many of the students are to 
be provided with tents in the vicinity. Accommodations 
are also to be found in the Northfield hotel, and in board- 
ing-houses, at moderate rates. 

Ladies also are welcomed at the sessions of the 
Summer School. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


There is steady progress in the Sunday-school work, 
and one of the ways of showing it is by numbers, The 
following special canvass for the United States and 
British American Provinces was made by Mr, E- 
Payson Porter for the World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, held in London, England, July 2-5, 1889. At best, 
the figures are necessarily partial, and more likely to be 
understated than overstated. 



































































LEE Sad MEMBERSHIP. 
UNITED STATES. ecrO08h, 
SCHOLARS. |TEACHERS.| TOTAL, 
DRI, ian ssiasdsscineseceed 3,048 158,126 19,301 177,427 

Alaska Territory............ 14 1,100 52 1,152 

Arizona Territory........... 82 1,369 222 ,591 

PERO, boccsincvaseecce cvede 1,712 94,305 11,965 106,270 

California... 803 71,687 7,863 79,550 
Colorado ....... 393 25,217 3,088 305 
1,071 142,346 18,854 161,200 

30,848 5,623 36,471 

217 22,706 2,918 25,619 

177 34,968 3,842 38,510 

603 26,676) 4,043 30,719 

5,454 298, 187 $1,749 t +14 

43 8,223 396 8,619 

6,849 574,322 76,202 , 24 

Indian Territory va 222 8,586) 1,093} 9,679 

INDIANA ........0008 oe 4,951 $71,382 48,924) 20, 

TOWA... +0000 re 6,112 819,128} 43,295 362,423 

CN EO ae 8,544 214,422) $2,132 Rie 

Kentueky.. eacdgnccddenebeuedtad 2,647 225,801 31,606 257,407 

Louisiang...........cccccccesees 522 $2,617] 4,131 36,748 

1,325 92,750) 11,625 104,375 
2,390 203,063) $1,021 284,084 
1,790 237,593) 3,923 pity 
3,300 264,000) .000 3800, 
1,323 100,320 12,321 112,641 
1,614 84,677 1,767 444 
3,955 280,922 37,284 318,206 
4.200 450 4,650 
2,151 118,5 5 19,450 137,975 
asp 2,060) 812 2,872 

NEW , ag ‘Aa 519 49,335 6,640 55,975 

NEW JERSEY.....csccesesssies 1,996 246,267 $2,634 278,901 

New Maxteo Territory... 45 1,345 225 1,570 

NSW YORK...cddiveccoess ive 7,193 79,415 108,27 ,087, 

North Carolina ..........000 4,197 197,937 33,576 231,513 

6,753 619,499) 88,332 707,831 

CORO in sctintanengeguins sentts 290 20,749 2,531 23,280 

Pennsylvania... 8,729 964,599 123,484| 1,088,083 

Rhode Island... 300 44,570 5,430 50,000 

South Carolina... 1,667 108,315 13,054 116,369 

_— hsptevi 3,840 249,600 84,5 284,160 

sa cab b abeeneell one 3,097 190,625 23,161 218,786 

Utalt ‘Perriiory.. 93 6,741 f 7,295 

Vermont.. 609 53,473 7,308 60,781 

Virginia ..... 3,652 277,781 42,678 820,459 

Washington 129 6,950 921 7,871 

West Virgin 1,888 120,811 19,212 te 

Wisconsin...... 1,610 114,869) 15,211 130, ; 

Wyoming Territory. 2,424 p 2,698 
Totals for United States} 101,824 | 8,345,431! 1,100.104| 9,445,636 

CANADA, 

Ontario ........... Oren paore 8,961 $20,613 37,867 wig 4 
PUNE cc nascnes ssccccboeosian’ 676 36,183: 4,187 40, 
OVE SCOtIB............00cee0ee 804 55,487 6,195) 61,682 

NEw BRUNSWICK............ 845 40,028 5,143) 45,171 

Prince Edward Island ... 189 9,554 1,051 10,605 

ee ERI 150 5,000 600 5,600 

British Columbia............ ll 427 57 44 
Ih ii india 6,636 | 467,292]  65,060| 622,342 

Newfoundland and Lab- 

POGOR A cisiinncosecenergenceteic 814 22 817 2,162 24,979 

TROT 6 dsccnsscessagncesenee 22 2,000 150 2,150 
Totals for United States 

and British Ameri- 
can Provinces........... 108,796 (|8,837,540| 1,157,466/9,995,006 











Banner States and Provinces, having every county ofganized, are 
printed in CAPITALS; namely, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, District of Columbia, 
and the Province of New Brunswick. 








In view of the especial interest in the large cities as 
centers of influence in church activity, the following 
statement is made to cover Sunday-school statistics of 
cities in the United States containing 100,000 population 
and over: 












































SUNDAY- MEMBERSHIP. POPULA- 
SCHOOLS. TION. 
SCHOLARS. | TEACHERS, | TOTAL. 

K BADBDY «sss seesiiase 67 16,408 1,284 17,692 | 100,000 
2 Allegheny . 65 11,700 1,300 3,000 | 110,000 
8 Baltimore. 76,790 7,939 84,729 416,805 
4 Boston.,....... 131 31,475 3,514 34,989} 410,000 
5 Brooklyn........... 263 97,033 10,201 107,234 805,855 
6 Buffalo............... 127 80,428 1,799 597 242,900 
7 Chicago...........00 286 85,516 7,626 93,142 | 850,000 
8 Cincinnati......... 167 41,220 8,417 44,637 | 330,000 
gC 105 29,000 8,110 82,110 | 250,000 
10 47 5,880 597 6,477 100,000 
ll 93 16,989 2,181 19,120 236,000 
12 Indianapolis et 100 18,000 a 19 000 | 125,000 
13 Jersey City......... 68 19,937 2,111 22,048} 185,000 
14 Kansas City....... 16,000 1,000 17,000 | 200,000 
15 Louisville 137 19,442 2,031 21,473 200,000 
16 Milwaukee.... 59 12,223 1,283 13,506 | 210,000 
17 Minneapolis 147 31,550 2,205 83,755 | 247,000 
18 Newark ..:... 94 26,596 3,006 29,602} 175,000 
19 New Orlean 77 7,278 924 8,202 | 250,000 
20 New York... 600 172,000 16,000 187,000 | 1,555,529 
21 Omaha........ 58 7,950 850 8, | 110,000 
22 Philadelphia..... 616 178,865 16,937 195 802 | 1,100,000 
23 Pittsburgh......... 73 16,560 1,840 18,400 | 230,000 
24 Providence........ 150 22,285 2.715 25,000 125,000 
25 Rochester.......... 78 23,781 2,356 26,137 125,000 
26 San Francisco... 75 11,316 1,247 12,563 320,000 
io Sr ee 229 36,694 3,337 40,031 450,000 
28 St. Paul... aa 91 10,240 926 11,166 200,000 
BP RMR «da nasseeeesed 52 10,991 1,157 12,148 100,000 
30 Washington ..... 157 33,386 3,611 36,897 218, 1357 














NoTE.—All the above statistics include Ey angelical denominations 
only, excepting such as are included in the state of Maryland, which 
includes Roman Catholic and other non-Evangelical denominations, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





Philip Phillips gives an illustrated lecture, July 31. 
The seventh General Conference for Bible study will be 





at other times, is induced to continue regularly at Sun- 


in session from August 1 to August 12, 





—For many years a center of interest for Sunday- 
| school workers in New York City has been found at 304 
| Fourth Avenue, in the building of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association. This room has been the head- 
quarters of the New York Sunday-school Association. 
It is now, however, transferred to the American Tract 
Society ; and it will be continued as a depository of the 

ublications of that society, and a place for the sale of 

ibles, devotional books, and Sunday-school helps gen- 
erally. Members of the New York Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation will still be welcome at this place. Miss Kimpton 
and Miss Freund, who have been in charge of the rooms 
hitherto, will remain under its new management; and 
Mr. Henry Gurley will have charge of the depository. 
The Sunday School Times will be obtained here, as it 
has been hitherto. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
réceiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
décided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of ‘The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





THE WORKS OF SAINT CHRYSOSTOM.* 


The name of this famous pulpit orator is frequently 
heard, but few, even of the more intelligent readers, have 
had the opportunity of seeing for themselves the char- 
acter of his discourses. Many of our theological semi- 
naries do not own a complete set of the Greek Fathers, 
and too few of our hard-working ministers can read at 
sight ecclesiastical Greek. Hence the value of the three 
. volumes recently published, which contain an excellent 


English translation of so large a part of the works of 


Chrysostom. The real value is far above the very low 
price at which they can be obtained. 

These three volumes fogm a part of the series en- 
titled: A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Chrisyan Church. The Christian Litera- 
ture Company, after successfully publishing the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, under the editorial care of Bishop Coxe, 


have undertaken this larger enterprise, with Dr. Schaff 


as general editor. The plan is substantially the same 
as in the previous series. Eight volumes have appeared, 
containing the works of Saint Augustin ; now three more 
give us in part the works of the great Eastern preacher, 
Two more volumes, probably three, will be devoted to 
the writings of Chrysostom. The publishers announce, 
however, that after January 1, 1890, the price of theseries 
will be raised to $3.50 per volume. 

Owing to some delay in England, it was necessary to 
issue Vol. X. of the series betore Vol. [X., which prop- 
erly begins the works of Chrysostom. Dr. Riddle, 
who had undertaken to edit the Homilies on Matthew, 
was fortunately prepared to print his work in good 
season, and thus the subscribers were not kept waiting 
unreasonably long. 

Passing to the inspection of the separate volumes, there 
is found much to commend in the works selected for pub- 
lication, and quite as much in the labors of the respective 
editors, Volume IX. contains the Prolegomena by Dr. 
Schaff, who gives a compact, yet full, account of Chry- 
systom’s Life and Work, prefaced by a useful chapter 
on the literature of the subject. The estimate of Chry- 
sostom here presented is judicious and appreciative; the 
defects of the great preacher are not ignored, yet his pre- 


eminence is acknowledged. The main contents*of the 
volume are new translations, made largely, though not 
entirely, by Rev. W. R. W. Stephens, whose Li‘e of 


Chrysostom is probably the best that has appeared in 
English. The celebrated Books on the Priesthood are 
given first, then some ascetic treatises, select homilies, 
and letters, written at various periods, and shedding 
much light upon the character of the author. The 
largest work is, however, republished from the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. This contains the historical 
yseries of discourses entitled Twenty-one Homilies on the 





* A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Volume 
1X.—Saint Chrysostom : On the priesthood ; ascetic treatises ; select 
homilies and letters ; homilies on the statues. By W. R. W. Stephens, 
M.A., prebendary of Chichester and rector of Woolbeding, Sussex, 
England. Volume X.—Saint Chrysostom : Homilies on the Gospel 
of Saint Matthew. Translated by the Rev. Sir George Prevost, Bart., 
M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. Reviewed, with no es, by the Rev, 
M. B. Riddle, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
Western Theological Seminary. Volume XI.—Saint Chrysostom : 
Homilies on the Acts of the Apostles and the Episile to the Romans. 


by five English scholars, and revised, with notes, by | % 
107 the expense of great labor, but with corresponding advan- 


B. Stevens, Ph,D., D D., professor in Yale University. 
_ inches, pp. viii, 515; xxii, 551; xvi, 574. New York: Chrisiian Lit- 
erature . Price, $3.00 a volume (by subscription). 


Statues. The editor has carefully revised this portion 
of the volume, and shown his special fitness for his task 
@ every part of his work: The fact that so much of the 
material has been hitherto inaccessible to the English 
reader gives to this volume a peculiar value, which is 
enhanced by the connection of many of the letters and 
discourses with the leading events in the life of Chrysos- 
tom. The two friends who have assisted Mr. Stephens, 
the Rev. T. P. Brandam and Rev. R. Blackburn, have 
proved themselves worthy of being thus associated 
with him. 

Volume X., containing the Homilies on the Gospel of 
Matthew, has the Oxford translation of Rev. Sir George 
Prevost, but carefully revised, with notes, by Dr. M. B. 
Riddle. The editor of this volume prefixes an Essay on 
St. Chrysostom as an exegete, which discusses the place 
of the great preacher in the history of exegesis, and the 
extent and character of his exegetical labors. The 
judgments expressed agree in the main with those of 
Dr. Schaff and Mr. Stephens, though this essay was pub- 
lished before Volume IX. appeared. Dr. Riddle, trained 
in the modern school of textual criticism, finds Chrysos- 
tom inaccurate in citation, but confesses that his preju- 
dices have been overborne by the moral grandeur of the 
homilies, The Oxford translation has been but slightly 
modified, except in spelling, though occasional obscuri- 
ties and archaisms have been removed. The renderings 
have, evidently, been compared throughout with the 
Greek text; and, although that text is not in the best 
condition, the correct method of textual criticism has 
been applied as far as practicable. An effort has been 
made by the editor to indicate the readings of the New 
Testament accepted by Chrysostom. Now and then a 
foot-note explains more fully the special sense of some 
term used in ecclesiastical Greek. The homilies them- 
selves confirm the opinion expressed by the editor in his 
introductory essay. 

Vol. XI., containing the homilies on the Acts and on 
the Epistle to the Romans, is edited by Dr. George B. 
Stevens of Yale University. The method pursued is 
the same as in Vol. X.. The English translators were 
five in number, and the work done is of unequal value. 
The homilies on Romans are not only regarded as the 
best written by Chrysostom, but the translator of these 
has been most successful. Dr. Stevens has carefully 
edited the whole, adding foot-notes, mainiy of an exegeti- 
cal character; but he has not inserted an extensive single 
contribution to the material. In his references he has, 
as far as possible, cited from the American editions of 
the Fathers; but this could not be done throughout. It 
is to be hoped that, in case a second edition of the series 
ever appears, all the references to writings included in 
the publications of the Christian Literature Company 
will be conformed to their editions. The comments of 
the editor contain many of the results of mudern exegesis, 
and are designed to supplement as well as explain the 
homilies. The brevity of these additions gives no sug- 
gestion of the extensive labor which was necessary in 
preparing them. ; 

The printing is well, done; though there are a good 
many slips in the Greek accents, as might be expected. 
The indexes are very full and accurate. 

We need to read the works of the Fathers, not in blind 
veneration, but with wise discrimination. It will temper 
our hasty judgments on the questions of our day to see 
how the great men of other days have thought and felt 
in similar circumstances. .We can see how old the new 
problems are, and how lasting success has been won by 
moral earnestness. For the first time the riches of 
Chrysostom have been presented to us in an accessible 
form, within the means of those who need them most. 
It is therefore to be hoped that the publishers will receive 
abundant encouragement in carrying out the great task 
they have undertaken. 








Already there has been noticed, in these pages, the 
first volume of the valuable work entitled Scriptures, 
Hebrew and Christian, edited by Drs. Bartlett and Peters 
of Philadelphia. The second volume has appeared, and 
| concludes the part devoted to the Hebrew Scriptures. 
| The same method in general has been pursued as in the 
| previous volume, though the original plan “has under- 
| gone some modifications in the execution.” Fortunately, 

the additional labor involved in these changes was will- 
| ingly bestowed by Dr. Peters, the responsible editor of 
| Volumes I. and If. As the main design of the series is 
| to furnish an aid to the literary study of the Bible, it was 


; : fs 
| desirable that the editor should make hisown translations, 





- | especially of the poetical selections which comprise a 


| large portion of this volume. This has been done at 





fessor Peters dates his Preface at Constantinople. This 
volume includes six parts. Part I. is historical, covering 
the history of the Jews from the Exile to Nehemiah. 
The original plan apportioned this part to Volume I. Its 
presence here has led to the omission of two appendices, 
which should have included extra-biblical material 
relating to the later history. Part II. is entitled Hebrew 
Legislation. The arrangement of these two parts is in 
accordance with the editor’s views of the questions of 
“higher criticism ” involved. These are not discussed ; 
for such discussions would have been too lengthy, and 
quite inappropriate. The selections in Part I. imply a 
late date for several psalms, placed much earlier by the 
headings in the Hebrew Bible. The arrangement of 
Part II. suggests, without asserting, a division of the 
Pentateuch into distinct codes; but the editor claims 
that his codification proceeds from a practical, rather 
than a theoretical, point of view. Part III. includes 
Hebrew Tales; but this title does not imply the unhis- 
torical character of the portions so classed. Part IV. 
includes Hebrew Prophecy; Part V., Hebrew Poetry; 
while Part VI. groups much of the didactic poetry 
under head of Hebrew Wisdom. The selections are 
made with the best of judgment. The poetical trans- 
lations are given a rhythmic form, for which the editor 
gives credit to Miss L. Peters. The acrostics are repro- 
duced as far as possible; and other peculiarities of 
Hebrew poetry are recognized by means of the nearest 
English equivalents. The matter prefixed or added to 
the translations of the editor, is kept within narrow 
limits. Those whose reverence for the Old Testament 
leads them to resent such rearrangement will not favor 
this work. But earnest students will find it very helpful. 
Even if the editor be thought to concede too much to 
the claims of the higher criticism, it is unlikely that 
many readers of the work will be so unintelligent as to 
be disturbed thereby. This volume presents in outward 
form the good qualities of the first, and contains an index 
of the contents of both Old Testament volumes. (85 
inches, pp. xi, 569. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Price, $1.50.) 


Biographical and critical works on Emerson are plen- 
tiful enough: Mr. J. Elliott Cabot’s final and authorita- 
tive, but dull, memoir in two volumes; Dr. Holmes’s 
brilliant and valuable life in the American Men of Let- 
ters series ; the rather indiscriminately laudatory volume 
of Concord Summer School lectures on his genius; the 
Rev. D. G. Haskins’s pleasant accounts of Emerson’s 
maternal ancestors; Mr. John Morley’s tolerably useful 
pamphlet; Dr. A. H. Guernsey’s perfunctory piece of 
brief expository book-making; Mr. Joel Benton’s small 
volume on Emerson as a Poet, etc. This considerable 
list is now very agreeably increased by Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson’s (son) Emerson in Concord: A Memoir 
written for the Social Circle in Concord, Massachusetts, 
and now handsomely published, with a newly engraved 
and satisfactory portrait. Dr. Emerson, who is now a 
man between forty and fifty years old, apparently inher- 
its no considerable share of his father’s literary ability, 
but he has put together an interesting, sensible, and in 
some respects valuable memoir, in which the simple text 
is fortified by well-chosen extracts from his father’s un- 
published journals. Its chief merit consists in its defi- 
nite statement of some elements in the Emersonian 
philosophy which, students have previously been obliged 
to gather here and there from scattered bits. ‘ Emerson’s 
attitude toward God, man, religion, nature, individual- 
ism, optimism, beauty, and duty, is made newly apparent, 
together with a good and clear, but not impertinent or 
intrusive, view of his intellectual and personal constitu- 
tion and habits. The man is very fairly shown in a 
eulogy which is by no means extravagant or indiscrimi- 
nate, His limitations as regards humor and what may 
be called the minor competencies of life are made appar- 
ent, though, of course, the balance is favorable. With- 
out restating old truths or re-opening vexed arguments, 
one thing must be said,—that Emerson’s judgments of 
Hawthorne, here calmly restated, are nothing less than 
blindly incompetent. Intellectual eminence does not 
always carry with it a just appreciation of high genius 
in another field. (8X5 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 266. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.75.) 


Those churches which have no fixed form of service, 
and desire to introduce responsive readings, have no 
lack of advisers. As each congregation chooses for 
itself in such matters, and tastes differ, there is a large 
field for books offering different arrangements of the 
Psalter and other portions of the Scriptures for respon- 
sive reading. Scripture Lessons Arranged for Responsive 
Readings in Religious Service is one of t&e latest contri- 





| tage to the reader. It is interesting to note that Pro- 


butions to this literature. There is nothing very novel 
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’ texts of the ordinary editions of the He- 

















in the arrangement of this book; but the 
compiler, J. F. Marlay, states in his pref- 
ace that he has “endeavored to furnish a 
convenient form of the Psalter and other 
portions of the Holy Scriptures for re- 
sponsive reading in public worship,”— 
and this is what he has done. Those who 
desire only this, will be satisfied with the 
book, Those who look for anything more, 
will be disappointed. The matter is very 
pleasantly arranged, the type is of good 
size, the press-work is fair, and the book 
is very substantially bound in black and 
gold. It also contains the “ Articles of 
Religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” with ritual for the Lord’s Sup- 
per. (745 inches, pp. 280. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston and Stowe; Néw York: 
Hunt and Eaton. Price, 50 cents.) 





‘LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The lower or textual criticism of the 
Old Testament has not been as widely 
and successfully investigated, as has that 
of the New Testament. ‘To the latter dis- 
ciplined generations of scholars have given 
their closest attention, and in the editions 
of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Westcott 
and Hort, we have practically a uniform 
text, based upon agreement in the princi- 
ples and practices of textual criticism. In 
the Old Testament department there exists 
as yet little agreement in regard to methods 
and manners, and still less in regard to 
results, in so far as any results have been 
offered by scholars deviating from the tra- 
ditional readings. There can, however, 
be no two opinions on this point,—that 
no preliminary work in this line is more 
necessary than the settling of the Mas- 
To do this is the object of the 
Baer-Delitzsch series, of which a new in- 
stallment, the Books of Chronicles, has 
made its appearance. It is entitled Liber 


tissime expressit, e fontibus Masorae varie 
illustravit, notis criticis confirmavit S. Baer. 
Cum Praefatione Francisci' Delitesch. This 
series, which began in 1869, now includes 
Genesis, Isaiah, Job, the Minor Prophets, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, Ezekiel, the Five Mégilloth,—that 
is, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Es- 
ther, Song of Songs,—Chronicles. The 
aim is to furnish a critical edition of the 
traditional Hebrew text as in accordance 
with the manuscripts and the early Jew- 
ish scholars. The departures from the 


brew Bible are not exactly few in number, 
but they consist entirely of minor points of 
accentuation, punctuation, and the like. 
The tens of thousands of variants found 
in the New Testament manuscripts have 
no parallels whatever in the Old. The 
new edition’s main advantage lies in the 
accuracy of its details. Indeed, so great 
is the agreement of the Hebrew manu- 
scripts,—none of which being earlier than 
the tenth century, are thereby removed 
fifteen and more centuries from the auto- 
grapha of the sacred writers,—that La- 
garde and others claim that these manu- 
scripts are all copies of a single archtype 
manuscript of the days of Hadrian. The 
Book of Chronicles happens to be one in 
which a more than usugl number of cor- 
rections had to be made. In the critical 
appendix in which Baer discusses these 
changes (pp. 95-128), about five hundred 
are noted. This edition of Chronicles, 
like its predecessors, must, of course, be 
ustd in all careful study of the original 
of the Old Testament. Friedrich De- 
litzsch, the Assyriologist, who has fur- 
nished a Babylonian glossary for the 
editions of Ezekiel and of Daniel, Ezra 
and Nehemiah, has enriched this issue 
by a commentary on the word Tiglath- 
pelesar. He reads the Assyrian original 





and interprets it as “My Protection is the 
Son of the Sanctuary.” (Leipzig: Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz. 1888. 954 inches, pp. 
xiv, 146. Price, 1 mark 50 pfennige.) 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


THE TROUBLESOME CHILD. 


[Elizabeth C, Crane, in The Christian Intelligencer, ] 





boys or girls of the family, when their 
photograph-in-words is held up for in- 
spection? I could call out a dozen names 
whose character would fit in exactly .to 
the word-picture of that “unruly little 
boy,” or “ disagreeable little girl,” in plea 
for whom we are going to speak a word 
or-two. Not the naughty, mischievous, 
roguish boy, for every one finds a ready 
place in her heart of hearts for him. We 
are all too fond of a dashing, impulsive 
nature to repel such a boy. It is the teas- 
ing young hopeful, void of quick judgment, 
and without those natural traits which 
make childhood so attractive, who taxes 
our patience, though it is he who needs 
our patience and deepest sympathy. 

“They that are whole,” says Christ, 
“need not the physician, but they that 
are sick,” 

Infirmities of temper or disposition call 
as loudly for our mercy as do bodily in- 
tirmities; and these can be found in the 
young quite as often as in those of maturer 
years. Then, too, children are often mis- 
understood. I have but little patience 
with the sickly sentimentality of those 
who claim for their petulant favorite in 
the child-world a constant humoring, lest 
some harm should be done through a 
misuriderstanding. Yet there are cer: 
tainly children who are being constantly 
and severely injured through the lack of 
a‘true conception of their nature and 
temperament. 

In calling at the house of a friend, I was 
keenly touched by a little incident that 
came undér my notice. . 

An old schoolmate of mine had married. 
I had not seen her since, and she was par- 
ticularly anxious that her children should 
appear at their best before me. Charlie 
was brought forward. A handsome, manly 
little feliow, perféctin looks and manners, 
The mother’s eyes sparkled as he was 
presented. Then came Bessie, a dainty 
maiden of some five summers, such a 
child as every one would be tempted to 
envy a mother. 

“Did I not hear of your having another 
son?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘Ned; but he is 
all dirty, and I told him not to come into 
the room. He is such a bashful boy, I 
know you would not enjoy him much if 
he did come,” she added, apologetically. 

My heart warmed at the description. A 
true boy-boy, I said to myself, homely, no 
doubt, but natural. 

Ten minutes later, a loud sound of boots 
outside thedoor. ‘‘ Mamma, can’t I please 
come in? I have found such a beautiful 
flower. Please, mayn’t I come in and show 
it to the lady?” The boy had forgotten 
to be bashful, in his enthusiasm over this 
new object of beauty. 

The mother-heart conquered, and, blush- 
ing crimson at the thought of her boy’s 
appearance, she culled out falteringly, 
“Yes, come in, you dirty boy!” 

“ Dirty boy.” Oh, unwise words! Per- 
mission ruined in the granting. Ned hur- 
ried forward; but the words, the mother’s 
mortified expression, conquered His enthu- 
siasm, aud he was only just a silent, bash- 
ful, homely child again. Forgetful of the 
flower, he turned as if to leave the room. 

By some fortunate chance I managed, 
not only to turn the conversation, but to 





of this biblical name Tukulti-pil-ashri, 


Who does not recognize the naughty‘ 


side, out of notice; and then the mother 
and I talked happily on, 

Atlast I glanced cautiously down. What 
had the boy taken from his pocket? Some- 
thing that crawled I could see; and, yes, 
it was bright and glistening. Ned was 
absorbed. A beetle; I could see it now. 
A perfect rainbow of color upon its back. 
I almost hoped the child would be sly 
enough to keep it from his mother’s view. 
We talked on, and presently I was con- 
scious of two gray eyes looking inquiringly 
into my face. 

The boy was reading me earnestly. I 
never tried harder to seem unconscious. 
The question as to whether I could be 
trusted seemed to be settled at last, for the 
boy’s attention went back to his beetle. 
Presently his mother left the room, hav- 
ing been called off for a moment. Ned 
rose with an air of confidence worthy of 
a prince. “I dove this beautiful beetle,” 
he said, his face glowing with feeling. “ Do 
you love it too?” 

“ Yes,” I said, warmly; and this seem- 
ing to establish our friendship on a firm 
footing, he gallantly picked up my hand- 
kerchief that had fallen from my lap, and 
then, going over to where Charlie sat 
playing with a make-believe cigar and his 
father’s real ash-receiver, I heard him 
whisper, “Tell mamma I am sorry I have 
been such a dirty boy, and ask her to keep 
the lady here lots of days, and I’ll promise 
to try and stay clean like you and Bessie.” 

I heard the mother remark afterward, 
before the child, that she did not know 
where “ the boy got his low taste for hor- 
rid things from. If he bothers you with 
them, just let me know, and I’ll see that 
he is punished.” 

Poor mother! Poor boy! 

This is one kind of a (naughty?) boy. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. Aw adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 


the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged un advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





As a drink in fevers, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. Charles H. 8. Davis, Meri- 
den, Conn., says: “I have used it as an 
accessory in cases of melancholia and nervous 
debility, and as a pleasant:and cooling drink 
in fevers, and have been very much pleased 
with it.” 
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The International Sunday-School Lesson, 


A new volume, embracing the International Sun- 
day-sehool lesson for remainder of 1889, Vol. LLI., Old 
Testament, of ‘THE BIBLE WorK,’—all commen- 
taries in one,—by J. Glentworth Butler, D.D., now 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES i« published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
fcr any number of cepies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00), 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Sunt $1,004 year. To new subscribers, half price (40 


cents 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total nurober of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 








fa school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

rs be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every ‘eacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb tof 
edpies in excess of the required number may be .aob- 
scribed for atthe sametime. Tbrachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number teachers in @ sc . For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
gther. the club subscription need not be for morethan 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “ NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he aes OF a subscription from one member of 
aor ea another in order to get the reduction 
Ps red to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional soeorenons by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Seming » club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 

ve). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
address, accord- 
hg to the papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
t theirs m another, the papers will 

sent accordi 


Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


the order. 

Aecope may be made at any time to a club—such 
ean onal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

ing pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name not only the t- 
o to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair of the 

. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year i 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 

ars for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

xpiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be mad 1 


e early. 

Bhoush copies of any one issue of the peper to en. 
-_ Sg teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sen’ 


upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


essrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
E. C., will receive eee or ey’ Sayed sub- 
ab age for The Sund hool Times . e@ paper to 
sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ewriners) at the following rates:— ~ 
lto4 copies, 10s. 
“ &tod9 * 8s.6d, ** 
10 copies and upwards, 7s.6a. “ 
To secure the above rates for five or morecoples, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
boty either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. : 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


RIDGE 


ro0D 


RE! ‘TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }!b sample. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 


ee 


BAH EF’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


‘icious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 
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BEST |THE PERFECTION reu"sers 
aN Waste Consumin NDLES are 

unequaled, BOYC BROTHERS, 
DRIP ‘Ph elphia,SoleAg’tsUnited States 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
© trouble, no one always + Put up in i® 


tip cans at 75c. EN F. WHITMAN ‘& SON, 
tmventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


fre sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Aak for them. 











SAmPLE Via oF RUB 


RuBifoAm 
FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. ° 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED am GUARANTEED mE. W. Hovt & Co., Lower, Mase. 
MANUFACTURERS oF THe cecesrateo> HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


before the public. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 

















The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANOB DRINE in the world. TRYTTE 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
_C.E. HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 


To perfect a cure, you must remove the cause, 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA omnes the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. F Joughsa, Pose, 


Weak egy Night Sweats, and all Throa 
Diseases, it isan unequalled remedy, Sold by drug- 





or Cou 


ists. 9 per bottle. ommend Lo physicians. 
Send for, circular. WINCHESTER & Co., 
Chemista, 162 William Street, New York, 











a Foot, material 3 feet wide. 
esidences, Church Cc 
anneeatl?3t arms, Cardens. dic. ee 
frellises, etc., write for our jus, price list. mailed free, 
THE NEWEST THINC AND THE BEST, 


per 





Gentral Expanded MetalCe. | 5. W. Rxmanded Metal Co. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 
FARM ¢ No farmer can 
® afford to 
Py LIA Lg IIS 


URPEE’ 
wethows 5, 168 pp. el — 
. Fa ’ ncn, os 


ist oj; Novelties free to 
ATLEE & Co.. Philadel; 


phia, 


You WANT ROSES, 


j FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
Ce., West Grove, Pa. 


















No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 
~BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILIBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa. 








LADY AGENTS 
WANTED 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 
< 





e) 


Soy MME. WILLIAMSON 
ty) CORSET! 


[y Has the LARGEST SALE of any 
Patent Corset in the Market. 
D TERRIT 
AG AG 
18 8, Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Dr. WaRNER’S CELEBRATED CorRa- 


LINE CORSETS are the best, Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 














1FOAM MAILED FREE To Any 
WHERE 
INSURED? 
In Boston, at the office 
pay R E of Hub Gore Mak- 
ers,the largest manu- 


facturers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 
This Trade Mark on 


YOUR 
CONGRESS 


SHOES 


the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 

HOW Insured? 


By this legal doecu- 
ment, which accom- 
panies the shoes. 


INSURED? 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 16, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS from date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Ca » co, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
JSinest manner, and return shoes of expense. 

HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 


C2 Fae. tes 


WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


‘ 











Shrinking. Look Better. 

Anat | EES Neee Su | Fat bee 
2 ac ee etter. 

Wearisgour, S108 | Last Longer. 


WHERBE Sold? Every shoe dealer can sell you 
shoes containing Insured Hub Gore, if you € t. 
They cost no more. Some dealers will coax you to bu 
imitations, on which they make ezfra profit. Loo 
out for such “‘ dodges.” Refuse positively any Congress 
Shoes without the Heart Trade Mark on the elast.c. 
We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of good 

shoes, and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealers sell them. 
If your dealer won’t supply you, write us for list of 
dealers in your local 'ty. 

(Copyright. 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FoR —— 
LADIES’ AND OHILDREN'’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honore at 
1876 | Melbourne, 1880 
Hf | Reser, ts 
New Orleans, 1884-85. 


Medal on every bottle 
Beware of Imitations, 


An Unusual Offer. 

In a previous issue of this paper is 
an offer made by J. D. Larkin & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., which will, no doubt, at- 
tract the attention of nearly every one 
who sees it. It is made by a firm known 
to be reliable, and which ranks among 
the best soap-makers in the country. 
Their offer shows, too, that they have 
confidence in the readers of The Sun- 
day School Times, as they will send on 
30 days’ trial a case of soap (laundry 
and toilet), enough to last an ordinary 
family afull year. There is included 
in the case of soap 90 useful and orna- 
mental articles, for which no charge is 
made. This offer smacks of honest in- 
tention and dealing, as no advance pay- 
ment is required; all that is asked is 
that name and shipping address shall 
be sent to them on a postal card. This 
offer should not go by unheeded. 








{Aare Paris 
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WORTH REPEATING 


————>__—__ 
CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


(Professor T. W. Hunt, in Modern Language Notes.) 














Our immediate purpose is to call atten- 
tion to a few of those dangerous tenden- 
cies that beset the critic as he applies 
himself to his legitimate work, and which 
appear to us to be increasingly potent 
within the province of literary art. 














We notice, first, the tendency to dog- prt 
matism. The name of the forms which tions 0 
this dogmatic temper may take is legion. of a di 
Sometimes it assumes the guise of arro- extren 
gance, a haughty disdain of all that lies ims 
below the level of its own pretension; at te : 
times it assumes the phase of an indepen- devoit 
dent lovg.of the truth, a fearless defense iall 
and diffusion of opinion, in the face of all went 
opposing influences ; still again, purposely his re 
or unwittingly, it passes the bounds of all nd 
scholarly propriety, in a pronounced asser- p ui 
tion of the cynical and censorious, seeking pints 
by “the scorn of scorn” to make itself Fine 
felt where more considerate methods would ‘as 1 
fail. Whatever its form, it is dogmatism, text 
out and out. From first to last it is erc 
authoritative, entertaining no appeal from g fe 
its deliverances, but insisting upon their thei 
validity as final. Of such a spirit Vol- fte 
taire was a signal exponent. Even so * hi 
worthy a French critic as Mr. Taine far bev 
too frequently exhibits it, especially in " 
his review of English authorship, while bad 
no American censor has gone to more re- cat 


volting lengths in this direction, and with 
less warrant, than did Edgar Allan Poe. 

The fact is, that criticism as an art 
requires, at this point, a high type of con- 
science and character, properly to execute 
its functions. The critic, by his very atti- 
tude and office, is supposed to know more 
of the subject upon which he sits in judg- 
ment than the author himself knows; and, 
if he really does, it is, perhaps, too much 
to ask of human nature, that he should 
even attempt to conceal from his readers 
his consciousness of it. Pride of opinion 
is, perchance, too potent a factor in the 
mental personality of most men to be thus 
held in abeyance, especially when there 
is a kind of justifiable occasion for its ex- 
pression on the part of the critic. Hence 
it is that no higher quality exists in a 
critic’s character than intellectual hu- 
mility, insisting, at the very moment of 
passing judicial opinion upon the labors 
of his fellows, that he himself is open to 
error, and must, in turn, become the 
proper object of his brother’s scrutiny 
and possible rebuke. Nowhere does dog- 
matism more thoroughly overreach itself 
than in the sphere of literary criticism, 
whereby the best ends of such criticism 
are defeated in the assumption of infalli- 
bility by the critic. The more a man 
knows, the less he should think he knows. 
The more pronounced a man’s mental 
ps is, the more pronounced should 

e the growth of intellectual modesty, and 
no man should be less arrogant in his 
official work than he whose very office 
makes it easy for him to be arrogant. 

We notice, further, a tendency to exces- 
sive minuteness of method. Reference is 
here made to the order of the criticism 
rather than to the spirit of the critic,—to 
a prevailing critical procedure that may 
deprive it of some of its most attractive 
features, and make it less and less effec-. 
tive. Such minuteness insists, at all 
hazards, upon the technical, textual, ver- 
bal, and formal. It insists upon the 
mechanism of criticism; upon a close and 
an ever’closer examination of clause and 
phrase ; of particles and parentheses; of 
vowels and consonants; of colons and 
semi-colons; of the dicta of the schools 
and the literary formule laid down by 
the authorities. All this is well, and has 
its place, and cannot be safely ignored 
by any one who pretends to interpret aright 
the authorship submitted to him. 

There is, however, a something more 
and better than this, and so much better 
as always, in case of conflict of claims, to 
take precedence. There is such a thing 
in authorship as the thought behind the 
word and between the lines, governing 
the word and line. There is a thinker 
behind the thought, controlling and shap- 
ing the thought. There is such a factor 
in literature as personality, amenable to 
literary statute, and yet quite above it 
and so much above it as never to be forced 
to surrender its place and office. There 
is such a thing as nature working within 
the domain of art, and yet its acknowl- 
edged superior. There are times when 
precepts, formulated never so nicely, must 
give way to generic principles, even though 
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ae crudely exp ressed ; when de- 
tails must yield to generalizations ; ; gram- 
mar, to sense; and the restrictions of 
technical correctness, to the unrestrained 
deliverances of genius. 

We are speaking of criticism as applied 
in style and letters rather than in the 
sphere of linguistics proper, where there 
is a vérbal and structural accuracy needed 
that is not needed elsewhere, Of the 
philological critic, the staple of whose 
study is grammar, idiom, and text, it is 
more naturally expected that he hold him- 
self more rigidly to the letter and the line. 
As in the great medixval controversy be- 
tween Romanist and Arian, valid distinc- 
tions may turn upon the use or omission 
ofa diphthong. Even here, however, an 
extreme minuteness may frustrate its own 
aims by dealing with manuscripts and 
texts as if they were, indeed, dead, quite 
devoid of mental vitality, and thus espe- 
cially capable of microscopic analysis. If 
Miiller is even approximately correct in 
his recently reiterated views as to. thought 
and language, there is something more 
required of the linguistic critic than mere 
verbal correctness, and that something 
more will oblige him, at times, to subject 
the letter to the spirit. We submit that 
textual criticism has already gone to dan- 
gerous limits in this direction ; so that not 
a few of our philologists have reduced 
their editorial work to a fastidious search 
after an accuracy that cannot be reached, 
while in the search they have quite ignored 
the innermost meaning and motive of the 

original. 

In the sphere of style, however, there 
can be no question. but that this order of 
criticism, under the plausible name of 
advanced scholarship, has been pushed to 
an injurious extreme. We are not to 
discard the “Winter’s Tale” because 
Bohemia is placed on the coast, nor un- 
duly depreciate the “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” because Verona and Milan are 
more than once confounded. When we 
are told “that about geography | Shake- 
speare knew little and cared less,” we are 
not to infer that geography is of no value 
in dramatic verse, but we are to infer 
that there aresome things more valuable. 
The Shakespearian order of genius can- 
not always be limited to the visible and 
local, and yet most Shakespearian critics 
still. insist. in defining the area within 
which his spacious powers must move. 
“TI must also observe with Longinus,” 
says Addison, “that the productions of. a 
great genius, with many lapses and inad- 
vertences, are infinitely preferable to the 
works of an inferior kind of authors 
which are scrupulously exact and com- 
formable to all the rules of correct writ- 
ing.” The servile German critics who 
vainly endeavored to reduce the genius 
of Goethe and Schiller to the level of 
their methods, were of this objectionable 
order, as was the school of Boileau in 
France. Much of the critical procedure 
of Augustan English suffered at this 
point, while we have not to look beyond 
the England of to-day to note the exist- 
ence and growing prevalence of this “ mun- 
dane” school of technique: Matthew 
Arnold had his faults as a critic, but they 
were not here. Atsthetic in his work, 
and exquisitely artistic, he always insisted 
that there was a soul in authorship, and 
that literary form itself depended on a 
literary spirit beneath it. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


You KNOW HOw Goop THOSE CEYLON FLANNETS 
are—unshrinking, tough, light, warm—but if you 
haven't seen the latest comers you don’t know how 
pretty they are. Almost gay, always cheerful. 387c. 

MAYBE TWENTY NEW STYLES OF THE 12}4c OUTING 
oe in yesterday. There isn’t a weak place along 

e line. 

SOME OF THE FINEST FRENCH SATEENS ARE 150— 
not the newest patterns. That’s all the trouble. 
Jumble them up; can you tell the new from the old? 
Very likely not once in three times trying. 

THE 40 AND 50c GINGHAMS THAT WENT TO 25 AND 

37}¢c are precisely the same as some of the finest 
Scotch Zephyrs we have. If makers could forecast 
the market you’d never get such a present. 

NOR ANYTHING LIKE THE BLACK ALL-WOOL CHAL- 
lis at 25e. The French at just twice as much is no 
smoother, no better wool—no more skill in the weav- 
ing. Perhaps a trifle finer wool—that’s all. 

BLacK FIGURED DrEss Nets; TorcHos, Nor- 
— Val., Oriental and Irish Point Laces are 

eciaily price-eloquent just now. 
LACK SHMERE SQUARE SHAWIS AT $1, $'.25, 
1, aes and §2, that we never sold before under $1. 50 to 


“By erything in Fancy Shawls. 
SOME SPICK AND SPAN WHITE MARSEILLES RED 
Spreads, in new patterns. Just out of the Custom 
E ouse. Medium to fine quality, $1.50 to $10.50 each. 
The “ Exhibition” Spreads are of good quality Mar- 
~ with woven colored figures on white grounds, 


© $7.50. 
An the old standbys. Think ofa full size, fast back, 
white M&rseilles Spreads at $2! 
OUTING GEAR OF ALL SORTS, 
Boy or girl, woman orman. Toolsof any healthful 
sport—Tennis, Croquet, Base Ball. Cricket, Archery, 
Aneing. The Tents to lounge under, the Hammocks 
to Jaze in, 
Come with the vacation in mind; we’ve every store 
help to add to its delights. Hinis’ too, if you're only 
half certain. 


Special sporting goods catalogue for the asking. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 











O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER GOODS 


at low prices. 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


JACKETS, WRAPS, COSTUMES, etc. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Send for our catalogue of Summer Goods. 
Sent free of charge. 

Samples furnished upon application. 
Paid parcels delivered within a radius of 
75 miles of New York City, free of express 
charges. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Reliable goods sold through ‘mail orders * 
same price as over cash counters, 


MOURNING GOODS, SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


etc., of all the newest styles. Also 


FANCW Goons. 


Our. Gore is 100 feet front, 175 feet deep, 4 stories 
high, filled with everyt hing for Dress or House 
decoration,—in fact, anything you want can be pro- 
cured under our roof. -. 


OUR EXTRA LARGE PURCHASE. 


We commence the sale this week of 340 dozen extra 
fineJersey Waists, Jackets, Blouses, etc.,from 
98 cents each up to $3.76, in wow, any color needed, 
at about half usual pete 

‘*New department, third floor, of Reliable Fuar- 
niture.”’ 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 











“Cleanfast” 
a 


TRADE MARK, 


ov State Street Chicago. 
ry wee vy ton. 
awx@ Send for Price List. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves, ms 
to learn how to get them, and save mone; 
send stamp to the manufacturer for h 
_book about gloves. Established 1862, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


$3 PANTS =,FULL SUITS si2 


Renpestee Suits made b; 
The Lancaster Clothing Co., Lan onsen, 
@hio, famed for excell and 

from the Atlantic to the Pacific, made to your measure; 
a fit guaranteed or money refunded; elegant samples 
Good Cloth (not trash), linen tape measure worth 
10c., and directions for self-measure, sent upon rece pt 
of 6c. We can sell you better geods for leas 
money than any city house. See our circular with 
samples. Always mention this paper. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best a ye td 
for taking out wrinkles and’ again atthe knees. F 

6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clothing, 
48-inch ne and full directions. BAW STAT 
PANT cé., 34 Hawley Street, 




















oston. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers. in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


Qtss worth $1.00 to $1.25 for only 75 cts. During 
Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20,000 yds. yey Gros 

Grains and Satin Rhadames, worth ly $1.00 to $1.25 

= yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples. Chas. A. 
tevens, 69 State Street, Chicago. IM. 











W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that bave his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


At prices that will interest yon. Send 10 Cents, | 
for Buyers’ Guide.- MONTGOMERY, WARD, 

& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, rn. | 

FREE to Sept. 1, sam les of cloth the famous Ply- 

mouth Rock $3 Pants are cut from, iuclud- 

ing self-measurement blanks and linen tape-measure, 

if you mention this paper. Address, PLYMOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CO., 11 to 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 
ARPET buyers had better purchaseof J. & J. 

DOBSON, >09 Chestnut Street, Phila- | 

delphia, in order to receive full yalue for their 


money. They retail a weg of their own make, | 
which are reliable ine very we wry. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other spec Peas are. Bod yee fully every | 














Philadelphia. 


other week in th 








Puss HOME-MAKING, 
3m One? pe! Pubs orp hbk INVESTMENT of 


TUS Sd 


Controlling proportion of the finest ts 
there, for roy Sols bo ao eo or manufacturing, we 
@n be of advantage to A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES, Buildings 
lanned by buyers, in sightly, heatthful locations, to 

be paid for on lastellasentte, a feature of oar tatty 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES 2, HUSTED, Puesient. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
©, CENT. 


 QUAnTanae, 
" Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


sag amphlet, send to GRORGE 
a. ARD, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
uilding, 246 W. Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 
NVESTMENTS, 


If made through reliable and experienced 
sources, should'prove profitable. 


COLORADO 


is now THE BEST FIELD for investments 
in realty. The subscriber bas had a long and wide 
experience in this line. The responsible positions held 
by him in the last twenty-three years should inspire 
confidence : From 1867 to 1875, Secretary Land Depart- 
ment Kansas Pacific Railway Company ; 1875 to 1883, 
Land Commissioner forsame Company and for Union 
Pacific Railway Company ; 1883 to present time, Man- 
ager the Platte Land Company, Limited, also General 
Land Agent Union Pacific Railway Company. Special 
references given, if required. Address 

(P. 0. Box 2945) Ss. J. GILMORBE,.. 

1756 Larimer St,, DENVER, Colorado. 


s.| The Kansas Investment Co. 


Topeka, Kansas. | *° ayonrzs 


Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W.T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GEORGE C, MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass. 








For a descri 











ay 
OF TRAVELERS” 
oXQO™ INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 








Ze waa 


DevonshireSt. 
Securities, ton. 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 


rbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning mone in Nebraska 
lutely safe. 


Ness 5; County 


ork ‘Kansas, 





for persons t. All loans made a 
Rates net to lenders. 7 to¥per cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references. write for circular. 


BSN SINS. WN..AbL BRANCHES. 


nvestment Lists. Special. partment for Ladies 


cattichti 100 catticd ion wraneetor's & 9: RAN TAR. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


3068 sand 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Manhattan Life insurance Co., New York. 
U HAVE LIVED AND won. 

For onus wis Of its operation the Compa 

siving your age. 4 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 

_ Write for references, 

OVEP 350.000 acres of Cc hoice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsneverknown. Best all-the-year climatein 
the world, Soiladapted to ali kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
Cc. E. SIMMONS, Land Com. C. & N.W. "y, Chicago, Il 


, | FARMS Best soil, climate, and location ‘in the 


South. J. F. MANOHA, Claremont, Va. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 








Ifso, and desire fashionable 
| writing. puper at reasonable 

rices, ask your stationer for 

eee * or eg 

Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

li he does not keep om, 

send 3 two-cent stam 


bs Bryne noe samples yo! 


IT TS A PECULIAR IDEA 





To stop advertising because busi- 
‘ ness is dull, It is directly opposed to 

the true theory and the successful 
practice of the art, Advertising, prop- 
erly done, prevents dull seasons.. The 

reat successes have been achieved b 
ealers who have advertised throu; 
allseasons. In busy times they spo 
of their goods in general, Bavere 
could not be kept away, At other 
times they advertised special features, 
and told why it paid to buy then. 
Buyers saw the point and Lought. 
The greatest gain was in keeping the 
buying public in hand as patrons of 
the ‘“‘man who advertised, ”” The man 
who did not advertise, had a dull 
season, and later had to work harder 
to gain attention. 

f you have articles or goods for all 
the year round use or consumption, 
a. will pay you to talk about them to 
t 


People Who Buy 
All Through the Year. 


You can talk to over 240,000 fami- 
lies of this class of buyers every week, 

and do it, in their favorite family 
papers—the endorsement of their 
columns is of great. value. It need 
not cost you much. The rate is fixed 
and is low. 







































































These are the Papers: 





The Sunday School Times............... Undenominationad 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The Presbyterian..........cssescserrcssesessrscsenes Presbyterian 

The Lutheran Observer............ccesseeeee eosvessee LAttheran 

The National Baptist.....................: sresbesnde haben Baptist 

The Christian Standard and Home Journal..... Methodist 

The Presbyterian Journal...%.........sccceeee Presbyterian’ 


The Reformed Church Seiten sasags Reformed Church 
The Episcopal Recorder 
The Christian Instructor ..... 





The Christian Statesman................ccscsseresees Evangelist 
FRO LAIIOT ON» ocncesccvccsscvcen rss ccccedacnscscccnse senna Lutheran 
The Christian Recorder...............0000 African Methodist 

BALTIMORE. ss 





The Baltimore Baptist......,.......,. ip 
The Episcopal Methodist Methodist 
The Presbyterian Observer....,..............++..Presbyterian 

The advertising rate is low and fixed. We 


shall be glad to receive your request for fuller 
information. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


,, (Murua Lire Buriprne,) 
CHESTNUT AND TENTH STRERTSp« 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LODCE & PARLOR 


CHURCH Furniture 


t Manufacturers in the Counsre 
S.C SMALL & OO. - « - Boston, Mass. 
HURCH 
USHIONS. 


IMPORTERS OF CHURCH DAMASKS, —' 
H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 35 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SU ‘SUITS, 


hate § for pap ne ron 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75¢, 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. . 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 
1338 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





























FLAGS AND BANNERS © 
For Oo Bi -schools and all other uses. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


hag for illustrated catalogue. 


THE VERY BES? 
Church Light. 


OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 
Keflector Chandeliers 

Troe, Pama 

WHEELER 

20 Washington 8t., B: 


roncetvable use. Catalogues 
state wants. 
OR 00. 
oston, Mass, 
ott Mich _n St.. Chi 0, Ill. 
. Philadelp Pa 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction Lenore nts ,ornosale, Hs 


timate given of cost and descriptive cata, 
logue furnished on app ertia on, 


No. seen 2d 8 oe Philadelphia, Pa. 


a 


h McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes anv Pears for CHURCHES. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Ad 

cS E co., 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, 











3 N. 13th $1 
















May 


‘Best uality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools, se, Fay warranted. Write fot 
Prices, KEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
pe VAN DUZEN ‘< TIET. Cincinnati.O. He 








sepr esenting over 350 
| varios ea which we sell b 
| the upd. SAMUE 

>» €O., 49-51 Frank- 
l tin Street. Boston. 


| Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. | 
Bente often cheaper. | 


| BUSHNELL’S 





Portable Letter Copyin 
Books are kno-n and used all 
| around the sore a oe me required Letter pine, 
te aa no‘e size, % vy mail, postpai’, ALVA 
HNELL, y Fmd 478. 4th st., Philadelphia, yg 






TT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


IDOMESTIC sa%:\c 
bid SIMPLE A CHILD CAN RUN I if. a 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & 00, 


Limited 607 


TOOLS "ae conn go 


tend 25 cents for illustrated catalog 














ehh Oe 49 : 
[July 6, 1889, 




















‘You'll “wonder at yout auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new."” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them becanse they havé not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from & sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing i i of mod times, 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using « cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No, 31. 


—-r— 











EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH @OLLEG | London 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev. E. 








EST WALNUT STREET = Ina@ 
School for young ladies and misses. ress, 
Miss J. TRAU'TMANN, 4301 Walnut 8t., Phila. Pa. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address rere 
} Biante Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Iss ANABLE’S BOARDING anp DA YSCHOOL 
for Young ar = Pine St., Philadelphia. 
list year be begins Sept. 26, Lssy. 











BIBLE | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL: 


THE cnkv. De. DR, Wonben, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadel 


pe sTHE MISSES ANABLE’S 


for Totne. ip Pt i Reems % 
will I re-open September 25, at «6 Bayard Street, 








IN DERGAR’ YEN, The 16th semi-annual train- 
ing class of the Chicugo Free Ki disc. 
ition Will open the second Monday 
Puition free. For full particulars, eaves thechicngs 
Free Kindergarten Association, 175 22d St.. Chicago. 


ent : fat Oulenrer HOUT OM ons 
r i receive ae toe kN ete Benes 
dressing E. TO EE, Boston, 





Sel TENNAR ACADEMY, °“g Tz. 


Unexcelled location and surroundings. New school 
equipment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, ete. is 
ough preparation for College or Scientific School. 

circular,ete. saddress J. CALVIN Rick, A.M. Principal. 


, Saath’ J SEMINARY 


Be yomne ladies, W FORD, MAINE. 
e f th year opens Sept. re erm moderate, Pupils 
fol tted to Wellesley on our certifica 


Address, Miss F H. E. DOU GLASS, Principal. 


JUST OUT ! TE, BENQEZEE’s 
CcComMP vaenen 
By BeNN PirMaN and JEROME B. gf RD A 
new presentation of the Reporting Style of Peoovern. 
Boye or Phonetic Shorthand. Send for catalogue to 
+0 belarmemnnabeeie INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, hio. 








Prepares b ys 
termo iw hbey oth, 38 1889. Cuaclanananddibuteanet eaten 
“snapplication Address Rev. WM. GaLLacueER, Princi Principal. 


‘BUNKER HILL, ILLINOIS, A ACADEMY. 


a Finst- ‘CLASS ove" HOME SCHOOL. 
Location and uipments w prepares for 
any College or for September #th ward boys aided; 
Goventh year opens Address 
TIVER, A. i. A. M., Principal. 


 Ganekon SCHOOL, 


SILER CITY, Chatham County, North Carolina. 

First-class hoarding-school with a military organi- 
gation. Located in Central North Carolina. Session 
beg ns August 8. Terms very reasonable. Send for 
Niustrated catalogue. J. A.W. 7. THOMPSON, Supt. 








East Greenwich 4 Academy. 
Founded 1802. For both sexes. On Narragausett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric 4 a Tpaewee. 
courses of instruction. a yea ae September 
% For illustrated catalogue address the Principal, 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS, 
1020 Prospect Street, Cle veland, Ohio. 
Re-onens October 1, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL PROVIDENCE, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded in 1754. Excellent home. Students from 18 
Rutes All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lish, Science, Classics, Music,and Ari. Our certificate 
admits to college. Address, AUGUSTINE Jongs, LL.B, 


WELLS COLLEGE, A2.u2"2% 


AURORA, N. Y. 
Feu CoLLEGIaTE Osusinetienty. Location beauti- 
fui and healthfal. Buildings elegant. A refined Chris- 
tian home. Session on beste Sept. 11, 1889, Send for 
ogue. D.D., President. 











finglish, Prin, | 


SIX REASONS 
wiy’* * 
YOU SHOULD |” 
BUY 
IT. 


“It 1 uabdeal 


Salesmen wanted, 


* No onecan make a mistake in purchasing this bg 


"SI 1LIL —, 


“Ttis up with the times.” — PRESIDENT SEELYE, Smith College, Mass. 


Ege A 
= 


“Tt gives teynlidace of bmportant questions, and decides nothin 


Jue. ” 
SMITH, Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 


Mod 
EV, HOWARD CROSBY, New York. 
ESIDENT GATES; Towa College. 


Sold for CASH, or on our BABY PAYMENT PLAN, Delivered FREE of EXPENSE. 
Address, SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMERT. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





“Teaching and Teachers’ 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee, 


“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 


the Sunday gh: 
’ you for the inval aable service you have rendered.” 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
’ for examination. 


In writing, you may simply 


“From the Rey. F. N. PELouBEr. 


“The book is exactl one ae I need; and,I feel 
eure watts will meet ants of a great many teach- 
There teachers ey few whom it would not make bet- 
Sanne it is the right 


Steuer wok 





One copy of the book mailed, . 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


» $1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sport in the world. Wheels 
are betterthan horses. Doo- 


NV Bw. 


= 





tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
then. 


OVERMAN WHEEL co., Makers, 


OSTON, MASS, 


TiMtEA Sg VEHICLES 


Ned One. 





ly maton 
ai Eale mwa wrod the worinesionatie 


give you beet satiataction.. 


BABY CARRIAGES 


LIVER Send tor caialugue. 
YW. % rr ING ‘con Gatioens er St., Boston, Mass. 
Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham "Holder. 


BABY Baby CAnbinceS= arenes 
_Lusur eats 145 N. Sth St. Philada. hate. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences. Send for 
estimate. H. 


circular, Give measures for an S. NOR- 











THRUP, 18 Nuss STKRKET, NAW A UA. 





THE GREAT FLOOD! 


ATTENTION, AGENTS! 


The first in the field. A camatete 3 pighesy of this 
terrible agg age & at Johnstown, has n issued, 
300 pages ee iitasirations, handsomely 
bound in ttoth : Di 


7“ scount to agents, § 50 
per cent. Send ue Vor 


Prospectus Book 
circulars, and go to work. Address, J. 8. OGILVIE, 


PUBLISHER, 57 Rose Street, New York. 


ISERAL SALARY ptt EXPENSES of 
cmemmemmmnetciameranscamraamunmnaces TI 





tional ga sales jon pooks on our Soper mon Salary not cant 


rat coming cag bo made, 
o- "JouN Cc. W. 


aperdoatars wl r Ohicega, 

AGENTS WANTED gst rset 
are 

endorsed b al denominations: Special Terms. 

T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pub’r, 921 Arch St., Phila. 

Asente rare LIVING LEADERS <* WORLD. 

Graphic \Gievoghtes of Sovereigns, Beacons, 


etc. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 
J. W. KEELER & CO.,Philade phia, Pa. 


RANCES E. WILLARD’S new book now ready. 
are ee of 7% ban Autobiography and 
history of 000 sold before issued ; 100,000 
guaranteed. Big io ‘for solicitors, Liberal terms 
and territory. H.J.SmiTH &Co.,Phila, Agents wanted. 


GEN TS WANTED. MEN OR WOMEN. To sell the 

sahara missouri pee we WASHER. 1 Fitsall 

ot Steam. N. Terms Liberal. 

MISSOURI W. ASHER co., ‘st Louis, Mo. 

A GENTS wanted. Localortraveling. Permanent 

work. Quick selling specialties. Stock warranted. 
Jas. E. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 























MO cee te gg tee HOUSE, 
WERNERSVILLE, Berks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water, “ midst of grandest mountain 
scenery. A delightful place for those seeking rest 
and recreation. ‘able and Se? ae en excel- 


lent. For circular, terms, oe git, 
GROSCH, Proprietor. 

ALL PAPER: Repaseed, by mall. New 

WI income Solids i2c. a roll, 


LustresGc. Oamasks i8c. Hea bossed Col 
and Lent tS for pore vented an as iit ea 


i. TL “Diament & ee s Marie rier = Street, 

















EDUCATIONAL. 
OUNT HOLLY J.) ACADEMY FOR Boy 
M HENRY M. WaLkaDr (YALE), Principe = 


CLINTON, W. ¥, FOUGHTON Semrxany 


for you 
Advantages’ unsurpassed ; attra tive to high school 
ers raduates; laboratory work in sciences; French and 
rman conversation ; music —_ art. 29th On Ik 
lustrated catalogue. Address A. G. BENED 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio, 


Thirty-fifth year opens Se 
Fall academic'and Semi ourser. 
best Eastern Colleges. Complete Courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Laboratory work in Sciences. Library 5000 Vols, Steam 
heat; electric light; healthful location. Terms $270 per year, 
MISS LEILA S. McKEE, Principal, 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, 55th year, 
Thorough preparation for College and Scien. 

tific School. Certificate admits to Brown, Colby, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Madison, Vassar, Wellesley, Wil- 
liams, —avd to Amherst in classics. “Admirable new 
building, equipped with laboratories an 3 fyetneom ; 
dormitories attractive, homelike, well lighted, ven- 
tilated, heated b Grounds beautiful. D. Ww. 
ABERCROMBI y Principal, Worcester, Mass, 


UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 


ater - i, Ex oo is President. 


COURSES OF STUDY: 
THE CLASSICAL, THE SCIENTIFIC. 


F. BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPT, 12, 1899, 
eer Gate 


talogues, address the Librarian. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
A HOME FOR THE BOYS. 


Select, thorough, ey. 14 acres of gece tpg 
Ta roa ar. Terms, $300 to 
Principal, CALEB ALLEN, B.A. (Eng.). 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St. oe to 
OGONTZ, the spacious peg” Roe mat of JAY Cook ®, 
will begin its rab eay year ednesday, Sept. 2th. 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 


Montgomery County, Pa. 
- Prine wi Principal Emerita, 
Miss H. A. DILLayYE 

















steam. 
A. M., 











Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


ROCKLAND, COLLECE. 


a CouRSsSE 





UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY 
and BusIN«Ess 
Youne LapIEs, for Boys and Young Men. 
Successful School at at Lp ea Rates.. Special Teaching 
for Backward Pupils. Art, Music, and Modern Lan- 
guage. Rene} re new catalogue. Next fai opens 
Sept. 17. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 
College. 


ly new sy stem of teaching by mail. Special 
ten wee ks’ course for those who desire to 
were for teachers’ examinations. This 
lepartment is very successful. Diplomas 
anted. Graduates helped to positions. 


ourse bd ? 
educator. where, Sen for r circulars 
to SEYMOUR ATON, PRINCIPAL, 

50 Bromfield St., Boston, Ma 


“DO NOT STAMMER.’ is 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: “I 
never saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
brought to me, and the cure that was wrought upon 
them was very rapid and truly wonderful, 1 am wil- 
ling to say this toany one.” Refer to they D. Wat 
tles, Lay yo of the Sunday School Tim 

Send for 54- pamphlet to E. S.JOHNSTON’S 
Institute, N. re lith & Spring Garden Sts., Phila, 


STAMMERING 
corrected; method pronounced a great success. Send 


for testimonials, etc. rs. E. J. E. THORPE, 
Newton Centre, Mm 


Do You Want aa 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? | You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency pat * 
watches in your city. 
guarantee you sSentuaaty 
against loss supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exclu- 
sive 'y. sole use of our ir 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watchescontain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars before your town’is taken. We refer to an 
commercial oan ~¢ cape. S + $300,000. Full Pai 
. THE KEYSTON CH CLUB CO. 
eog Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


™gz.t° A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Witter pactickinzste NAEG E WATCH and 
JEWELRY CO., 26 North Ninth St., Phila., 
and 48 and 50 Maiden Lane, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
CORNISH | nitstratedcatsiogus Mailed tree 


ao ny Spree iy 
ORGANS °°" s.¢ 
Washington, N. J. 


ORR aN For a Barg ain in a Fine Pipe Or7an, ad- 
dross 40. Ge unGan CU., HAGERSTLWA, Rd, 





Inconnec- 
tion with 
Boston 
Home 

















2 \ 


























In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy, Should, however, an advertisemunt of a party pot in good standing be inadvertently inser 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby ” pay 





